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HOWARD L. ORIANS has, since his child- 
hood in Marion, Ohio, been engrossed with 
the out-of-doors. By vocation an ordained 
minister of the Evangelical Church in Mil- 
waukee, he is by avocation a “serious Ama- 
teur’’ in nature photography. His studies of 
waterfowl are considered to be among the 
finest ever made. His clear pleasant voice, 
his lively sense of humor, and the thorough- 
ness of his acquaintance with the world of 
nature have endeared him to the thousands 
who have attended his Audubon Screen 
Tour lectures. 
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WRITES HOWARD L. ORIANS: “What the telephoto lens is to the 
camera of the wildlife photographer, the binocular is to the eye of 
the bird-watcher. I like the 8X, 30 B&L because of fast central focus- 


ing, brilliant illumination, and crisp focus.” 











WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 32 pages 
of useful information you should know 
before you buy any binocular. Tells 
how to select a glass for your own use. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 12112 
Lomb Park, Rochester 2, N. Y. 






Bausch E& Lomb 
Zephyr-Light 
8 x, 30 mm Binocular 
Balcoted Optics 
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SIXTEENTH BREEDING-BIRD CENSUS 


Gorman M. Bond 


One of the most gratifving features of the six- 
teenth series of breeding-bird censuses is the inclusion 
of ten studies from west of the Mississippi River, 
comprising well over one-third of the censuses in the 
present issue. Of all the habitats in the United States, 
those in the West have been least disturbed by man 
and the possibilities for censusing these areas are 
almost unlimited. Notwithstanding this apparently 
ideal condition, human encroachment is by no means 
at a standstill. This is illustrated by an interesting 
census within the restricted range of the Golden- 
cheeked Warbler (Dendroica chrysoparia) in central 
Texas (Census No. 37). Considering such disturbing 
factors as the clearing of land for cattle and real 
estate developments, a change in status of these birds 
is almost certain to occur. Situations of this type point 
out most clearly the urgent need for more studies of 
different habitats in yet-uncensused areas where en- 
vironmental stability will undoubtedly be affected by 
natural and man-made elements in the not too-distant 
future. 

In order to stimulate interest in the areas which 
have not yet been studied or which have received the 
least intensive censusing, the editors are preparing a 
map showing areas from which breeding-bird censuses 
have been reported during the first sixteen years. Also 
under consideration for future publication is a chart 


showing the types of habitats that have already been 
censused. By inference, of course, the chart may also 
be used by those who desire to work in habitat types 
that have not been studied heretofore. 

Of special interest from the East is the five-year 
census from the flood-plain deciduous forest of Mary- 
land illustrating the consistently high population dens- 
ities for this type of habitat. 

In pursuit of the objectives relating to the study 
of populations, it cannot be over-emphasized that, in 
conducting the census and in submitting the com- 
pleted study, participants should make every effort 
to fulfill at least the minimum requirements for the 
study. The most recent list of instructions was pre- 
sented in the April 1950 (Vol. 4, No. 2) issue of 
Audubon Field Notes. To those who may not have 
access to this issue, reprints of the article may be ob- 
tained from the National Audubon Society at 15 cents 
per copy. Considering the fact that population studies 
are projects of a cooperative and voluntary nature 
and that we want to do everything possible to en- 
courage such studies, insistence upon rules and regu- 
lations may seem overly pedantic, but collaborators 
are reminded that the significance of their contribu- 
tion is considerably lessened by failure to conduct 
their census in the prescribed manner. 





1. DAMAGED WHITE PINE—HEMLOCK— 
NORTHERN HARDWOOD  FOREST.—Loca- 
tion: Wells River, Vermont. Size: 50 acres. Descrip- 
tion of Area: A tract of steep hillside culminating 
in a ridge with many outcropping ledges; fully de- 
scribed in 1939. Natural reforestation and decay of 
hurricane debris is still proceeding at a normal rate. 
The only change during the past year has been the 
removal of twelve large hemlocks from one corner 
of the tract. For the second consecutive season the 
area has been ungrazed. Edge: The tract is bounded 
on one side by forest area where wood and timber 
were largely removed 21 years ago. Other boundaries 
are shrub-covered pasture, a railroad right of way 
and the Wells River. Coverage: May 16; June 16; 
July 4, 7, 9, 16, 17, 29. Total, 25 man-hours. Census: 
Canada Warbier, 12 (24); Am. Robin, 11 (22); 
Red-cyed Vireo, 8 (16); Veery, 6 (12); Black- 
throated Green Warbler, 6 (12); Blackburnian War- 
bler, 6 (12); Oven-bird, 6 (12); Black-capped 
Chickadee, 5 (10); Black and White Warbler, 5 
(10); Magnolia Warbler, 5 (10); Hermit Thrush, 
4 (8); White-throated Sparrow, 4 (8); Ruffed 
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Grouse, 3 (6) land 13 young]; Chestnut-sided War- 
bler, 3 (6); Am. Redstart, 3 (6); Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 2; Am. 


Crow, 2; Nashville Warbler, 2; Common Yellow- 
throat, 2; Scarlet Tanager, 2; Am. Goldfinch, 2; 
Slate-colored Junco, 2; Chipping Sparrow, 2; Song 
Sparrow, 2; Broad-winged Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 
1; Whip-poor-will, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1: 
Crested Flycatcher, 1; Eastern Wood Pewee, 1; Olive- 
sided Flycatcher, 1; Brown Thrasher, 1; Wood 
Thrush, 1; Eastern Bluebird, 1; Tennessee War- 
bler, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 1; Baltimore Oriole, 1; 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 1; Purple Finch, 1. Total: 
41 species: 124 territorial males (248 males per 100 
acres). Frequent Visitors: 1 Blue Jay, 1 Am. Crow, 
1 Hermit Thrush, 1 Black-throated Green Warbler, 
1 Oven-bird, 1 Scarlet Tanager. Remarks: The popu- 
lation of this area has dropped from 137 males in 
1951 to 124 in 1952, a continuation of the down- 
ward trend from 187 males in 1947. The tract and 
part of the surrounding area have been ungrazed for 
two years, destroying the “edge” effect much more 
rapidly than during any preceding period. During the 
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migration season smaller than the usual number of 
Winter Wrens, Solitary Black-throated 
Blue Warblers were noted and these species were 


Vireos and 


either absent or present in greatly reduced number on 
the breeding area. No evidence for nesting of Ten- 
nessee Warbler but it was singing on the area as late 
as July 7th —WENDELL P. SmitH, Newbury, V1. 


2. PARTIALLY CUT-OVER NORTHERN 
HARDWOOD SLOPE.—Location: New Hampton, 
New Hampshire. mile south of village. 
Size: 23 acres. Description of Area: Described and 
censused since 1943. Side shoots of saplings are dying 


one-half 


and the main shoots showing faster growth, with 
Maple (Acer saccharum) 
ranging from 1 to 9 inches; Beech (Fagus grandi- 
folia), 1 to 7 inches and Red Oak (Quercus rubra), 
1 to 3 inches. Coverage: April 25; May 2, 4, 15, 
16; 17,. 25, 30; Jaume 8, 14, 17, 233 Juty 2,. 7,, 21, 
Total, 21 hours. Majority of trips aver- 


circumference of Sugar 


26; Aug. 1 
aged hours, 7:30 to 9:30 a.m.; 2 evening trips 
Total, 2614 hours. Census: Chestnut-sided Warbler, 
10 (43); Oven-bird, 9 (39); Red-eyed Vireo, 8.5 
(37); Veery, 7.5 (32); Black and White Warbler, 
6 (26); Canada Warbler, 6 (26); Black-throated 
Blue Warbler, 5.5 (22); Eastern Wood Pewee, 4.5 
(19); Hermit Thrush, 4 (17); Black-throated Green 
Warbler, 4 (17); Blackburnian Warbler, 4 (17): 
Scarlet Tanager, 4 (17); Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 
2.5; Black-capped Chickadee, 2.5; Ruffed Grouse, 2; 


Common Yellowthroat, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; 
Winter Wren, 1; Crested Flycatcher, 1; White- 
throated Sparrow, 1; Solitary Vireo, 0.5; Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, T Rose-breasted Grosbeak, —. 
Total: 23 species; 86.5 territorial males (376 males 
per 100 acres). Visitors: Broad-winged Hawk, 17; 


Chimney Swift, 17; Purple Finch, 17 (may have 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 9; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 9; Barn Swallow, 9; Blue Jay, 9; Am. Crow, 
9; White-breasted Nuthatch, 9; Am. Robin, 9; Pa- 
rula Warbler, 9; Brown-headed Cowbird, 9; Indigo 
Bunting, 9; Slate-colored Junco, 9; Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, 4; Olive-sided Flycatcher, 4; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 4; Wood Thrush, 4; Cedar Waxwing, 4; 
Mourning Warbler, 4; Am. Redstart, 4. Remarks: 
The increase of Black-capped Chickadee, Hermit 
Thrush, Black and White Warbler, Black-throated 
Green Warbler, Blackburnian Warbler, Oven-bird, 
and Scarlet Tanager (7) were directly attributed to 
the stripping of a bordering 11/) acres of White Pine 
during last 


nested ); 


winter. Another section of this pine, 
about one-half acre, cut in June, resulted in the birds 
in that sector moving to still uncut pine rather than 
seeking the few small hemlocks left unoccupied on 
the census area—VeERA H. Watiace, New Hamp- 


ton, N. H 


3. HEMLOCK - RHODODENDRON SWAMP. 
Location: High Point State Park, Sussex Co., New 
Jersey; about one-half mile north of the Monument; 
about one-half mile south of the New York State 
Line. Size: Approximately 35 acres. Description of 
Area: Given in detail in last report. Very little 
change except that the forest crown has begun to 


close where it had been opened by the “big blow 
of November 1950. Topography: Elevation about 
1500 ft. Land on all sides of the swamp is high and 
dry, mostly oak woodlands. Coverage: May 27, 29; 
June 3, 4, 5, 6; July 9. Total hours, 35. Census: 
Canada Warbler, 6 (17); Oven-bird, 3 (9); Com- 
mon Yellowthroat, 3 (9); Blue Jay, 2; Black-capped 
Chickadee. 2; Am. Robin, 2; Wood Thrush, 
Black and White Warbler, 2; Golden-winged War- 
bler, 2; Northern Water-thrush, 2; Scarlet Tanager, 
2; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Crested Flycatcher, 1; Veery, 1; Eastern Towhee, 1. 
Total: 18 species; 35 territorial males (100 males 
per 100 Remarks: Although rainfall was 
above normal, the depth of water in the swamp was 
average. The Sharp-shinned Hawk and Chestnut-sided 
Warbler disappeared, but one more pair of Am 
Robins and one of Wood Thrushes resulted in main- 
taining a density equal to that of 1951. The dis- 
appearance of the Chestnut-sided Warbler is prob- 
ably due, to a large extent, to the closing of the 
forest crown.---Davip FABLES, Union Junior College, 
Cranford, N. J 


acres). 


4. MATURE MIXED DECIDUOUS FOR- 
EST.—Location: On the “Indian Trail’ (about one- 
half mile up Wiley Branch from the Group Camp), 
Cabwaylingo State Forest, Wayne Co., West Vir- 
ginia (about 25 miles south of Wayne). Size: 16.2 
acres (roughly rectangular, 132 x 594 yards, paced). 
Description of Area: A mature stand with closed 
crown and a well-developed understory. The trees 
average 80-100 feet in height and one foot DBH 
with a few ranging to 18 inches; 35% Tulip Tree 
(Liriodendron tulipifera), 25% Beech (Fagus grandi- 
folia), 10% Sugar Maple (Acer saccharum), 10% 
Hemlock (Tsaga canadensis), 20% mixed hardwoods 
[Basswood (Tila americana), Black Birch (Betula 
lenta), White Oak (Quercus alba), Red Oak (OQ 
rubra), Hickory (Carya glabra) and (C. tomen- 
tosa), Cucumber Tree (Magnolia acuminata), White 
Ash (Fraxinus americana), Cherry (Prunus serotina), 
Black Gum (N5ssa sylvatica)|. The understory con- 
sists of young trees of the above, and Redbud (Cercis 
canadensis), Poison Ivy (Rhus radicans), Spicebush 
(Lindera benzoin), Hazelnut (Corylus americana), 
Strawberry Bush (Exonymus americanus), blackberry 
(Rubus sp.), and grape (Vitis sp.). The principal 
herbaceous plants are: Mayapple (Podophyllum pelta- 
tum), Canada Ginger (Asarum canadense), Black 
Cohosh (Cimicifuga racemosa), Silvery Spleenwort 
(Athyrium thelypteroides), Maidenhair Fern (Ad/an- 
tum pedatum), Christmas Fern (Polystichum acrosti- 
choides), and Cinnamon Fern (Osmunda_ cinna- 
momea). Scientific names of plants taken from Gray's 
Manual, 1950. Edge: Tract bounded on all sides by 
a similar stand. A dirt road crosses one corner of 
the area, and a small picnic shelter is located beside 
the road. Topography: A steep hillside, elevation 
750-800 feet. Coverage: June 9-14; hours varied 
from 5 a.m. to 9 a.m. with two trips being made in 
the evening. Total man-hours, 34. Census: Acadian 
Flycatcher, 9 (56); Red-eyed Vireo, 8 (49); Parula 
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Warbler, 5 (31); Black-throated Green Warbler, 3.5 
(22); Yellow-throated Vireo, 3 (19); Kentucky 
Warbler, 3 (19); Hooded Warbler, 3 (19); Scarlet 
Tanager, 2.5; Wood Thrush, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 
1.5; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
1; Carolina Wren, 1; Worm-eating Warbler, 0.5; 
Summer Tanager, 0.5; Pileated Woodpecker, +; 
Carolina Chickadee, White-breasted Nuthatch, 
+; Solitary Vireo, +; Black & White Warbler, +; 


Louisiana Water-thrush, +; Cardinal, +. Total: 22 
species; 44.5 territorial males (275 males per 100 
acres). Visitors: Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Ceru- 


lean Warbler. Remarks: Of the five Parula War- 
blers, four were found in the lower one-third of the 
area where the hemlock occurred but one was found 
in the upper portion of the tract where there was no 
hemlock. The Solitary Vireo record constitutes an ex- 
tension of the known range of this bird in the State. 
The population of Black-throated Green Warblers in 
this area is to be compared to that found on the 
ridge top (Census No. 5) and the bottomland (Cen- 
sus No. 6) in this same locality——THE Brooks Birp 
Cius, INc. (Reported by George A. Hall, Morgan- 
toun, W.Va.) 


5. UPLAND SECOND-GROWTH, OAK- 
HICKORY FOREST.—Location: Tick Ridge Road 
(about one-half mile east of the Tick Ridge Fire 
Tower), Cabwaylingo State Forest, Wayne Co., West 
Virginia (about 25 miles south of Wayne). Size: 
16.2 acres (roughly rectangular, 132 x 594 yards, 
paced). Description of Area: Dense second-growth 
woods with a generally closed crown; pole and sap- 
ling-sized trees averaging 20-30 feet in height dom- 
inate the area, with scattered trees up to one foot 
DBH and 75 feet high on the lower slopes; 50% 
mixed oaks [Black Oak (Quercus velutina), Red 
Oak (Q. rubra), White Oak (Q. alba), Scarlet Oak 
(QO. coccinea), and Chestnut Oak (Q. prinus)1, 10% 
Pignut Hickory (Carja glabra), 10% Red Maple 
(Acer rubrum), 10% Beech (Fagus grandifolia), 5% 
Yellow Pine (Pinus echinata), 15% mixed hardwoods 
[Black Gum (Njs5ssa sylvatica), Black Birch (Betula 
lenta), Tulip Tree (Liriodendron tulipifera), and 
Cucumber Tree (Magnolia acuminata) |. Fairly dense 
understory consisting of: Poison Ivy (Rhus radicans), 
Mountain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia), Sourwood (Ox)- 
dendrum arboreum), Smooth Sumac (Rhus glabra), 
Redbud (Cercis canadensis), Flowering Dogwood 
(Cornus florida), Sassafras (Sassafras albidum), 
blueberry (Vaccinium sp.), greenbrier (Smilax sp.), 


and grape (Vitis sp.). Scientific names of plants 
taken from Gray's Manual, 1950. Edge: Tract 
bounded on the two long sides by similar habitat, 
and on the two short sides by a somewhat more 
brushy woodland. Topography: A_ gently rising 
ridge top with steep slopes on either side of the 


long axis of the tract; elevation 1100-1200 feet. 
Coverage: June 9-13; trips made in the early morn- 
ing, mid-morning and evening. Total man-hours, 
about 26. Census: Black-throated Green Warbler, 
9.5 (58.5); Red-eyed Vireo, 9 (55.5) ; Hooded War- 
bler, (43); Tufted Titmouse, 2; Carolina Wren, 
2; Worm-eating Warbler, 2; Parula Warbler, 2; 
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Summer Tanager, 2; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1; Wood 
Thrush, 1; Yellow-throated Vireo, 1; Cerulean War- 
bler, 1; Scarlet Tanager, 1: Cardinal, 1; Pine War. 
bler, 0.5; Oven-bird, 0.5: Common Yellowthroat, 
0.5; Pileated Woodpecker, +; Carolina Chickadee, 
+; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, —:; Prairie Warbler, +; 
Kentucky Warbler, +; Eastern Towhee, +. Total: 
23 species; 43 territorial males (265 males per 100 
acres). Visitors: Sharp-shinned Hawk, Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, Yellow-shafted Flicker, Purple Martin, 
Am. Crow, Am. Goldfinch. Remarks: The high con- 
Black-throated Warblers in an 
area nearly devoid of typical of this 
region; gee fe (Nos. 4, 6) in 
which this bird is nearly absent in woods containing 
hemlock.—THE Brooks Birp CLiuB INc. (Reported 
by George A. Hall. Morgantown, W. Va.). 


centration of Green 
conifers is 


the other two censuses 


6. MATURE CREEK-BOTTOM  DECIDU. 
OUS FOREST.— Location: Along Twelvepole 
Creek, about one-half mile west of Forest Head- 


quarters, Cabwaylingo State Forest, Wayne Co., West 
Virginia (about 25 miles south of Wayne). Size: 
16.2 acres (roughly rectangular, 132 x 594 yards, 
paced). Description of Area: A typical creek-bot- 
tom habitat with a mature hardwood forest with 
crown. About 50% of the area, the actual 
bottomland, is covered with a mixture of Sycamore 
(Platanus occidentalis), River Birch (Betula nigra), 
and Black Willow (Salix nigra). These average one 
foot DBH, with some ranging to three feet, and with 
heights up to 70 feet. The remaining 50% of the 
area is covered with a mature stand of mixed hard- 
woods with no dominant species. The following oc- 
cur: White Ash (Fraxinus americana), Buckeye 
(Aesculus glabra), Blue Beech (Carpinus carolin- 
tana), Black Birch (Betula lenta), Red Maple (Acer 
rubrum), Sugar Maple (A Basswood 
(Tilia americana), Cucumber Tree (Magnolia acum- 
inata), Umbrella Tree (M. tripetala), Red Oak 
(Quercus rubra), White Oak (OQ. alba), Sweet Gum 
(Ligquidambar Styraciflua), \ronwood (Ostrya virgin. 
jana), Beech (Fagus grandifolia), Pignut Hickory 
(Carya glabra), Butternut (Juglans cinerea), and 
Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis). The understory con- 
sists of small trees of the above, and Flowering Dog- 
wood (Cornus florida), Spicebush (Lindera benzoin), 
Sassafras (Sassafras albidum), and Witch Hazel 
(Hamamelis virginiana). The ground cover is pro- 
vided by: Poison Ivy (Rhus radicans), Jewelweed 
(Impatiens sp.), Hydrangea (Hydrangea arbores- 
cens), Black Cohosh (Cimicifuga racemosa), Blue 
Cohosh (Caulophyllum thalictroides), Christmas Fern 
(Polystichum acrostichoides), Sensitive Fern (Ono- 
clea senstbilis), Silvery Spleenwort (Athyrium thelyp- 
terioides), and panic grass (Panicum sp.), Scientific 
names of plants taken from Gray's Manual, 1950. 
One end of the tract was covered by a slightly 
younger and more brushy stand of the above species. 
A trail cut through the area was widened at one spot 
to cause an opening in the crown and to produce 
a small inclusion of brush habitat. Edge: The tract 
was bounded on all sides by a similar forest except 
that at several places a paved road touched one 
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boundary and a generally open brushy habitat oc- 
curred. Topography: The area is longitudinally bi- 
sected by Twelvepole Creek (about 30 feet maximum 
width). On one side of the stream the ground was 
flat but the other side was a sharply rising slope: 
elevation about 730 feet. Coverage: June 9-14; 
hours varied from 4:30 a.m. to 9 a.m. with two 
evening trips being made. Total man-hours, 28. 
Census: Acadian Flycatcher, 9 (56); Red-eyed Vireo, 
g (49); Am. Redstart, 7.5 (46); Wood Thrush, 5.5 
(34); Parula Warbler, 4.5 (28); Carolina Wren, 4 
(25); Black and White Warbler, 1.5; Common Yel- 
lowthroat, 1.5; Scarlet Tanager, 1.5; Cardinal, 1.5: 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1: 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Yellow-throated Vireo, 
1: Swainson’s Warbler, 1; Louisiana Water-thrush, 1: 
Kentucky Warbler, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 0.5; White- 
eyed Vireo, 0.5; Yellow Warbler, 0.5; Whip-poor- 


will, +-; Worm-eating Warbler, +: Black-throated 
Green Warbler, +; Cerulean Warbler, +: Hooded 
Warbler, +; Summer Tanager, +-. Total: 26 species: 


53 territorial males (328 males per 100 acres). Edge 
species found where the road formed the boundary: 
Yellow-breasted Chat, Prairie Warbler, Indigo Bunt- 
ing, Eastern Towhee. Visitors: Am. Robin, Am. 
Goldfinch, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Turkey Vul- 
ture. Remarks: The density of Acadian Flycatchers 
is actually higher than appears since the bird was 
limited to approximately one-half of the area in 
the actual bottomland. The White-eyed Vireo occurred 
in the small inclusion of brush. Three of the Parula 
Warblers were found in portions of the area con- 
taining Hemlock, but one was resident where no Hem- 
lock occurred. The Swainson’s Warbler was found in 
typical Southwestern West Virginia habitat for this 
bird. It is interesting to note the essential absence of 
the Black-throated Green Warbler from this area 
which contained Hemlock (cf. Censuses Nos. 4. 5) 
—THE Brooks Birp C1ius, INc. (Reported by 
George A. Hall, Morgantown, W’. Va.). 


7. GALE-DAMAGED OAK FOREST.—Loca- 
tion: Northwest slope of First Watchung Mountain 
just southeast of Cedar Grove Reservoir, Cedar Grove, 
New Jersey. Size: 20 acres. Description of Area: 
See Audubon Field Notes, 5: 322-323. Coverage: 
March 22; April 11; May 10, 24, 27; June 3, 7, 12, 
13, 22, 28; July 4. Hours varied from 5:00 a.m. to 
8:15 p.m. and totaled 3014 man-hours. Census: 
Oven-bird, 11 (55); Red-eyed Vireo, 9 (45); East- 
ern Towhee, 8 (40); Veery, 6 (30); Hooded War- 
bler, 6 (30); Am. Redstart, 4 (20); Eastern Wood 
Pewee, 3; Chestnut-sided Warbler, 3; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Black and 
White Warbler, 2; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; Crested Flycatcher, 1; Yellow- 
throated Vireo, 1; Brown-headed Cowbird, 1; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 0.5; Horned Owl, +; Louisiana 
Water-thrush, +. Total: 19 species; 61.5 territorial 
males (308 males per 100 acres). Visitors (average 
numbers of individuals per 100 acres); Am. Crow, 
10; Blue Jay, 4; Am. Robin, 2; Wood Thrush, 2; 
Am. Goldfinch, 2; Cooper's Hawk, +; Broad-winged 
Hawk, +; Ruby-throated Hummingbird, +-; Tufted 


Titmouse, +; House Wren, +. Remarks: The only 
significant habitat change was the noticeable increase 
in growth of saplings in the openings created by the 
1950 gale. The Horned Owl's nest was located 70 
yards off the northeast corner of the census area. It 
was first discovered by Robert Gossington on March 
16, and on March 22 there was a newly-hatched 
young owl in the nest. The adults, and later the 
young bird which was successfully fledged, were regu- 
larly found on the census area. Small bird remains 
found on or under nest before the young bird left 
included Mourning Dove, Yellow-shafted Flicker, 
Am. Robin, Eastern Towhee and Song Sparrow. Of 
these, only the flicker and the towhee are regular 
nesting birds in this oak forest which would seem to 
indicate that the adult owls fed along the edge or 
beyond. The reduction in the number of pairs of 
Black and White Warblers and Eastern Towhees on 
the census area this year may possibly be correlated 
with the fact that these species arrived in mid-April, 
at which time the adult Horned Owls were feeding 
the young bird in the nest. The owls were also re- 
sponsible for the increase in the number of Am. 
Crows visiting the area as on most trips flocks of 
Crows were seen or heard mobbing the owls. The 
increase in Hooded Warblers from 2.5 territorial 
males in 1951 to 6 in 1952 was notable-—ALFRED 
E. EyNon, Verona, N. J. 


8. FLOOD-PLAIN DECIDUOUS FOREST.— 
Location: Cabin John Island, Glen Echo, Maryland, 
214 miles NW from Washington, D. C. Size: 18.75 
acres. Description of Area: See Audubon Field 
Notes. 1: 212-13, November 1947. Coverage: April 
14, 19, 20, 23; May 4, 9, 22; June 21, 26; July 3. 
Hours from 6 a.m. to 10 a.m. Total, 20.5 man hours. 
Census: The accompanying chart shows the results 
for the censuses on this area for 5 out of the last 6 
years. The species have been arranged in order of 
their average densities. Visitors: Am. Crow, 4; Blue 
Jay, 3: Am. Robin, 3; Purple Grackle, 3; Wood 
Duck, 2; Oven-bird, 2; Am. Goldfinch, 2; Spotted 
Sandpiper, 1; Eastern Phoebe, 1; House Wren, 1; 
Common Yellowthroat, 1. Remarks: The three com- 
monest birds in this area, all treetop dwellers, have 
consistently maintained their average densities over 
the 5-year period, forming from 28% to 36% of the 
total population each year. Most of the hole-nesters 
showed decreases in their densities this year, the 
Common Starling being the outstanding example as its 
population has fallen off by 50% since 1948. The 
number of nest holes seems to be the same as in 
previous years; possibly competition with the Gray 
Squirrel has driven certain species out. The Com- 
mon Yellowthroat, Indigo Bunting and Catbird, all 
scrub-growth nesters which reached their peak densi- 
ties in 1951, failed to breed this year, the lush under- 
growth apparently becoming too shady for them. 
However, other low-nesters, as the Carolina Wren, 
Cardinal, Kentucky and Hooded Warblers, main- 
tained their average densities. Heavy rains in May 
seemed to have washed out or prevented the first 
Song Sparrow nestings near the river, but second 
broods were apparently successful. This area is noted 
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for its variety of species rather than for a large num- 
ber of individuals of any particular bird. This is 
shown by the fact that of the 36 species which have 
bred on this area over the 5-year period, only 14 or 
390 have maintained an average of 3 or more terri- 


tories per year—CHARLES L. CLAGETT (compiler), 
MorGAN GILBERT, EDWIN HAYWARD, HELEN JOHN. 
STON, Dorry LogsGes, ELots ROGERS, E. JEANNE 
STIVERS, HARRIET SUTTON, KENNETH WRIGHT (An. 
duhbon Society of the District of Columbia). 


BREEDING BIRD DENSITIES OF CABIN JOHN ISLAND, MD. 


(Number of territorial males in parentheses ) 


5-Yeuar Yearly Densitt 

Specie Average 1947 1948 1949 1951 1952 
Red-eyed Vireo ... &? 415.5) 64 85 96 80 85 (16) 
Parula Warbler Ti £135) 64 5 a 80) 69 64 (12) 
Am. Redstart . 68 (13) 59 77 75 69 61 (11.5) 
Common Starling 64 (12) 75 80 75 59 37 (7) 
Acadian Flycatcher 13 (8) 37 32 is 59 37 (7) 
Cardinal. ; ........ 27 65) 27 29 24 3? 21 (4) 
Wood Thrush 26 3) 16 27 21 27 37 €7) 
Kentucky Warbler 24 (4,5) 32 24 16 27 21, (4) 
Tufted Titmouse . 24 (4.5) 27 31 19 27 16 (3) 
Eastern Wood Pewee : 22 (4) 21 42 19 21 16 (3) 
Carolina Wren ... 20 (4) 16 21 16 27 21 (4) 
Crested Flycatcher i? 439 + 18 -- 27 16 (3) 
Red-bellied Woodpecker ; 16 (3) 16 ?1 16 21 + (1) 
Carolina Chickadee .... 16 (3) 16 16 16 21 + (2) 
Downy W oodpecker = (2.5) 5 16 7 21 + (2) 
White-breasted Nuthatch + (2.5) mt + 16 16 + (1) 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher + (2.5) — - 19 + 21 (4) 
Yellow-throated Vireo ‘ a (2) + oan + a a (1 ) 
Scarlet Tanager ... + (2) — 16 + 16 + (1.5) 
Song Sparrow art — (2) ) - . 21 16 (3) 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo ea a Ec + (1.5) : + + : + (2) 
Yellow-shafted Flicker ... + (1.5) ~ a / + + (2) 
Louisiana Water-thrush -- (1.5) + i. / 16 + (1.5) 
Common Yellowthroat ... + (1.5) + oF . 21 0 
Hooded Warbler seas Geetikcs os ; -+ 1.59 + — + - + (2) 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird ... + (1) - - : . + 
Hairy Woodpecker ...... + (1) 0 4 | 4 + (1) 
Brown-headed Cowbird ....... + (1) _ + -- + (2) 
Indigo Bunting Peete Fe cs + (1) 0 0 0 21 0 
Wood Duck .. iter eee + (0.5) + a+ + - 0 
Matred OW! occ. occ cas + (0.5) — + 4 + 0 
Pileated Woodpecker ...... Brite + (0.5) + + + ~ + (1) 
PD ATO 65 a5 b aves ip ae + (0.5) + - 1 4 0 
Prothonotary Warbler ets + (0:5) 0 0 | 4 + (1) 
Am. Robin ..... 4+. (+) 0 0 oh. at 0 
oC ee ! Sin Ale 4c §--) 0 1) 0 + 0 

Total species: Tre 36 30 32 34 36 29 

Total territorial males: 7 125.5 114 132 1265 144 110.5 

Total males per 100 acres: .... 669 608 704 675 768 589 


[The abnormally high density in this area is due in part to the inclusion of starlings (37 to 80 pairs per 100 
acres), which nest within the area but feed primarily outside of it. Other factors contributing to high density 
and large variety are the proximity of other habitats, and the large amount of “edge” introduced by the 4300 
feet of river channels bordering the census area—Ep.} 





9. MIXED OAK FOREST.—Location: On the = 235, 
campus of Goucher College, Towson, Baltimore Co., 
Maryland. Size: 37 acres (rectangular, 200 X 750 
m., paced). Description: A tract of culled hardwoods 


described in detail in Audubon Field Notes, 


1948 and 3:189, 1949. Edge: Tract bounded 
on all sides by similar forest, but margin narrow in 
some places as noted in above-mentioned descriptions. 
Coverage: April 20, 29; May 6, 7, 11, 31; June 3, 
2:234- 6, 8, 9, 13, 16, 29. Hours varied from 5:15 a.m. to 
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1:00 p.m. (EST) and totaled 28. Census: Red-eyed 
Vireo, 12 (33); Oven-bird 9 (24); Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 4 (11); Acadian Flycatcher, 3 (8); Yellow- 
throated Vireo, 214; Kentucky Warbler, 2; Wood 
Thrush, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Downy 
Woodpecker, 2; Eastern Wood Pewee, 114; Scarlet 
Tanager, 11/2; Crested Flycatcher, 1; Eastern Blue- 
bird, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Fish Crow, 1; Cooper's Hawk, 
1; Cardinal, 14. Total: 17 species; 47 males (127 
males per hundred acres). Visitors: A larger num- 
ber of visitors were detected this year than in previous 
seasons. The following probably bred just beyond the 
borders of the area: Broad-winged Hawk, Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, Am. Crow, Carolina Chickadee, Caro- 
lina Wren, Am. Robin, Black and White Warbler, 
Hooded Warbler, Eastern Towhee. Chimney Swifts 
foraged over the treetops; Brown-headed Cowbirds 
were noted on only one trip. Remarks: May was very 
wet and nesting was apparently retarded; there were 
three destructive storms with violent wind and very 
unusual rainfall in May and early June. These condi- 
tions may have influenced the decline in population 
as compared to last year. The Eastern Bluebird would 
scarcely have been detected had not the nest been 
found.—JACK KAUFMAN, RICHARD D. COoLg, and 
HavEN Koip (The Maryland Ornithological So- 
ciety), 2101 Bolton St., Baltimore 17, Md. 


10. RIDGE (OAK-HICKORY) AND SLOPE 
(BEECH-MAPLE) FOREST.—Location: Brecks- 
ville Reservation of Cleveland Metropolitan Parks. 
Size: Approximately 50 acres. (Same area covered 
by Harold E. Wallin in 1947 and reported in Audu- 
bon Field Notes, 1:211, November 1947). Cov- 
erage: May 26, 30; June 18, 19; July 1, 10, 16 
Total, 25 hours. Census: Am. Redstart, 21 (52): 
Red-eyed Vireo, 19 (38); Wood Thrush, 15 (30); 
Cerulean Warbler, 10 (20); Acadian Flycatcher, 10 
(20); Eastern Wood Pewee, 6 (12); Hooded War- 
bler, 6 (12); Oven-bird, 5 (10); Cardinal, 5 (10): 
Scarlet Tanager, 4 (8); Tufted Titmouse, 4 (8): 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 3 (6); Am. Robin, 3 (6): 
Black-capped Chickadee, 3 (6); White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 2; Yellow-throated Vireo, 2; Common Yellow- 
throat, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Song 
Sparrow, 1; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 1; Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, 1; Belted Kingfisher, 1. Total: 23 species; 
126 territorial males (252 males per 100 acres). Re- 
marks: Cowbirds raised by Red-eyed Vireo and 
Hooded Warbler (2). Lack of Oven-bird song and 
abundance of Acadian Flycatchers noted. Visitors: 
Hairy Woodpecker, Crested Flycatcher, Catbird, 
Black-throated Green Warbler, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
Red-tailed Hawk, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Am 
Goldfnch.—KaTHLEEN §. Hostetter, Clereland. 
Ohic 


ll. CLIMAX DECIDUOUS FOREST AND 
EDGE.—Location: California Nature Preserve, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Size: 35 acres. Description of Area: 
See Audubon Field Notes, 4: 298-299. Coverage: 
Daily presence except on weekends from early April 
through Aug. 14 with frequent observations. Counts 
were made between 4:30 a.m. and 8 a.m. on April 


29; May 14, 29; June 4, 5, 18, 24. Three checks 
were made in the evening and after dark. Total, 30 
man-hours. Census: Cerulean Warbler, 26 (74); 
Acadian Flycatcher, 15 (43); Tufted Titmouse, 13 
(37); Red-eyed Vireo, 11 (31); Cardinal, 11 (31); 
Carolina Chickadee, 9 (26); Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 
9 (26); Wood Thrush, 8 (23) ; Downy Woodpecker, 
7 (20); House Wren, 7 (20); Brown-headed Cow- 
bird, 6 (17); Eastern Wood Pewee, 5 (14); Ken- 
tucky Warbler, 5 (14); Indigo Bunting, 5 (14); 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4 (11); Worm-eating War- 
bler, 4 (11); Crested Flycatcher, 3 (9); Am. Crow, 
(9); Am. Goldfinch, 3 (9); Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 2; Carolina Wren, 
Common Starling, 2; Yellow-throated Vireo, 2; 
Louisiana Water-thrush, 2; Summer Tanager, 2; Song 
Sparrow, 2; Wood Duck; Barred Owl; Hairy Wood- 
pecker; Warbling Vireo; Northern Water-thrush; Yel- 
low-throated Warbler; Scarlet Tanager; Eastern Tow- 
hee; Chipping Sparrow; Field Sparrow. Total: 37 
species; 180 territorial males (514 males per 100 
acres). Visitors (average number of individuals per 
100 acres): Cedar Waxwing, 34; Purple Martin, 20; 
Chimney Swift, 17; Rough-winged Swallow, 11; 
House Sparrow, 11; Eastern Phoebe, 9; Am. Robin, 
9; Eastern Bluebird, 2; Baltimore Oriole, 2; Great 
Blue Heron; Green Heron; Red-shouldered Hawk; 
Broad-winged Hawk; Belted Kingfisher; Blue Jay. 
Total, 15 species (108 birds per 100 acres). Re- 
marks: Young cowbirds were raised by Cerulean 
Warblers and Red-eyed Vireos. The Northern Water- 
thrush was present from May 6 through June 24. It 
sang frequently from so many different locations that 
it is unlikely it actually nested. Two birds of the 
same species seen only once. Cooper's Hawks, which 
nested in the immediate vicinity for four straight 
years, were missing this year. Two pairs of Common 
Starlings nested in old woodpecker holes within the 
census area for the first time—PAUL X. HELLMANN, 
1911 Arthur Place. Cincinnati 25. Ohbio. 
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12. MATURE AMERICAN ELM SWAMP 
FOREST .—Location: three-sixteenths mile south of 
Salem, Ohio, and one-third mile east of Salem-Guil- 
ford road. Size: 15.8 acres. Description of Area: 
See Audubon Field Notes, 4: 299-300. Area of dead 
trees increased to one-half acre. Cause of death deter- 
mined as Dutch Elm Disease. Coverage: March 25; 
April 11, 17; May 27; June 11, 28; July 13; Aug. 1. 
Hours varied from 5:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. and totaled 
15 hours. Census: Swamp Sparrow, 10 (63); Song 
Sparrow, 9 (57); House Wren, 5 (32); Catbird, 
5 (32); Red-eyed Vireo, 4 (25); Common Yellow- 
throat, 4 (25); Cardinal, 4 (25); Am. Woodcock, 
2; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
Traill’s Flycatcher, 2; Eastern Wood Pewee, 2; Caro- 
lina Chickadee, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 2; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2; Yellow Warbler, 2; Eastern 
Towhee, 2; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Am. 
Crow, 1; Brown Thrasher, 1; Wood Thrush, 1; 
Common Starling, 1; Brown-headed Cowbird, 1; Am. 
Goldfinch, 1. Total: 27 species; 71 territorial males 
(449 males per 100 acres). Visitors (average num- 
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ber of individuals per 100 acres): Red-winged Black- 
bird, 57; Purple Grackle, 25; Chimney Swift, 19; 
Ring-necked Pheasant, 13; Mourning Dove, 13; 
Crested Flycatcher, 13; Am. Robin, 13; Eastern Blue- 
bird, 13; Bob-white, 6; Acadian Flycatcher, 6; Barn 
Carolina Wren, 6; Veery, 6; Cedar Wax- 
Yellow-breasted Chat, 6; Kentucky War- 
bler. 6; Baltimore Oriole, 6; Field Sparrow, 6. Re- 
marks: Nesting activity was noted on March 20, 
when the Red-shouldered Hawk's nest was half com- 
pleted. Note that Carolina Chickadees have replaced 
Black-caps.—WILLIAM C. Baker, Salem, Ohio. 


Swallow, 6; 
wing, 6; 


13. DECIDUOUS FLOOD-PLAIN FOREST.— 
Location: Ocmulgee National Monument, Bibb Co., 
Georgia. Size: 4.2 acres. Description of Area: De- 
tailed description, except 
Audubon Field Notes, 
a few large trees and many small ones, with a result- 
ing dense canopy 15 to 20 feet above the ground and 
the few tall trees extending considerably higher. In 
one area of about 0.2 acre, 16 trees over 10 inches 
DBH were present, including 5 Cottonwoods (Popa- 
lus deltoides), 3 Sycamores (Plintanus occidentalis), 
3 Box Elders (Acer negundo), 1 Sugarberry (Celts; 
laevigata), 1 Sweet Gum (Liguidambar styraciflua), 
1 Black Willow (Salix nigra), and 1 White Elm 
(Ulmus americana). The elm measures 40 in. DBH. 
Among the smaller trees are many Sycamores, Box 
Elders, and Sugarberries. Plant names follow Coker 
and Totten, “Trees of the Southeastern States” 
(Chapel Hill, 1945), which was the guide in identifi- 
cation. Prof. G. L. Carver, head of the Department 
of Biology of Mercer University, aided us in the 
identification of trees on the area. Coverage: April 
20; May 4, 11, 18, 25; June 12, 22; July 6, 13, and 
20. Hours all between 5:30 and 10:00 a.m., except 
for one trip from 6:30 to 8:15 p.m. for dusk and 
early evening observations. Total of 36 man-hours. 
Census: Red-eyed Vireo, 4 (95); Acadian Fly- 
catcher, 2.5; Prothonotary Warbler, 2.5; Carolina 
Wren, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1.5; Carolina Chicka- 
dee, 1.5; Wood Thrush, 1.5; Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Cardinal, 1; Swain- 
son's Warbler, 0.5. Total: 19 territorial 
males (452 males per 100 acres). Visitors (average 
number of individuals per 100 acres): Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, 12; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 10; Blue Jay, 
8; Eastern Towhee, 8; Eastern Wood Pewee, 6; Red- 
shouldered Hawk; Kentucky Warbler; Hooded War- 
bler; Summer Tanager; Am. Goldfinch. Remarks: 
Drought conditions through the nesting period kept 
the forest floor dry, and very little water persisted 
even in the creek. In spite of this, we found no 
evidence of ground-nesting birds with breeding terri- 
tories within the study area. The Swainson’s Warbler 
was usually seen near the south edge of the tract, 
where growth of cane and lianas became heavier. The 
Cardinals were usually seen at the west end of the 
area, where underbrush was available. Other 
species showed more or less equal distribution 
throughout the area —EDMUND FARRAR, JR., 186 
College St., Macon, Ga. and 1/Lr. NATHANIEL R 
WHITNEY, JR., Otrs. 1505-A, Robins Air Base, Ga. 


for vegetation, given in 
6:225. Vegetation consists of 


11 species; 


more 
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14. SOUTHERN MATURE OAK-PINE BOT. 
TOMLAND.—Location: Approximately 2.5 miles 
north of El Dorado, Arkansas, 110 yards north of 
U. S. Highway 167. Size: 22.5 acres. Description of 
Area: See Audubon Field Notes, 5:323 (1951) and 
6:225-226 (1952). Coverage: April 19, 26; May 4, 
11, 16, 17, 24, 30; June 12. One each late morning 
and early afternoon, others early morning. Total, 17 
hours. Census: Red-eyed Vireo, 16 (71); Tufted 
Titmouse, 6 (27); Acadian Flycatcher, 514 (24); 
Cardinal, 514 (24); Hooded Warbler, 5 (22); Caro- 
lina Wren, 414 (20); Parula Warbler, 4 (18); Am. 
Redstart, 314 (16); Kentucky Warbler, 314 (16); 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 3 (13); Crested Flycatcher, 
3 (13); Blue Jay, 3 (13); Yellow-throated Vireo, 
3 (13); Wood Thrush, 3 (13); Prothonotary War- 
bler, 3 (13); Louisiana Water-thrush, 3 (13); Caro- 
lina Chickadee, 21; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 214; 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Summer Tanager, 2; 
Eastern Wood Pewee, 144; Pine Warbler, 114; 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Barred Owl, 1; Pileated 
Woodpecker, 1; White-eyed Vireo, 1. Total: 28 
species; 95 territorial males (422 males per 100 
acres). Visitors (average number of individuals per 
100 acres): Yellow-crowned Night Heron, 4; Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, 4; Belted Kingfisher, 4; Yel- 
low-shafted Flicker, 4; Yellow-throated Warbler, 4. 
Flying over area: Yellow-crowned Night Heron; Tur- 
key Vulture; Chuck-will’s-widow; Common Night- 
hawk; Chimney Swift; Am. Crow. Remarks: The 
small shift in species from the 1951 coverage repre- 
sented interchanges from visitor to territorial status. 
The increase of 8% in territorial males was the net 
change of a decrease in populations of 11 and an 
increase in 13 of the species, and did not seem to 
relate to late summer removal in 1951 of 13% of 
tree density of 40% of the area in a forest manage- 
ment program. The increase could represent normal 
expected variations, but a possible direct influence 
was the clearing in 1951 of around 60 acres of land 
scarcely two-thirds of a mile southeast of the census 
area. Distribution of described for 
1951 remained the same excepting that a White-eyed 
Vireo located in one of the more overgrown areas 
along the creek.—ARNOLD J. HorperG, Route 3, Box 
226. El Dorado, Ark. 


the species as 


15. OAK-MAPLE FOREST AND FOREST- 
EDGE.—Location: Trelease Woods, 6 miles north- 
east of Champaign, Illinois. Size: 55 acres of forest 
plus 1.25 miles of edge. Description of Area: See 


> 


Audubon Field Notes, 2:232-233. Coverage: April 


19, 30; May 17, 31; June 5, 15, 28; July 29. Total 
man-hours, 26. The density of forest-interior birds 
has been calculated as number of territorial males 


per LOO acres, the density of forest-edge birds as 
number per mile. Census, Forest-interior Species: 
House Wren, 28 (51); Red-eyed Vireo, 18 (33); 
Indigo Bunting, 16 (29); Eastern Wood Pewee, 15 
(27); Crested Flycatcher, 5 (9); Downy W ood- 
pecker, 4 (7); Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 3 (5); Wood 
Thrush, 3 (5); Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Horned 
Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 1; 


od 


ed 


Carolina Wren, 1; Kentucky Warbler, 1; Census, 
Forest-edge Species: Common Starling, 11 (7); 
Cardinal, 4 (3); Common Yellowthroat, 3 (2); 
Brown-headed Cowbird, I= eae Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, 2; Am. Robin, 2; Yellow-breasted Chat, 2; 
House Sparrow, 2; Ring-necked Pheasant, 1; Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 
1: Blue Jay, 1; Am. Crow, 1; Catbird, 1; Eastern 
Bluebird, 1; Dickcissel. 1; Am. Goldfinch, 1; Field 
Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 1. Totals: 14 species in 
the forest-interior with 99 territorial males (180 
males per 100 acres); 19 species on the forest-edge 
with 40 territorial males (27 males per mile). Re- 
marks: Noteworthy this year is the reappearance of 
the Wood Thrush after an absence of 8 years and 
the considerable decline in number of Am. Crow and 
Indigo Bunting —S. CHARLES KENDEIGH, DOUGLAS 
James, and CHARLES WEISE, V/rartum Bldg., Cham- 
paren, Ill 


16. LOWLAND DECIDUOUS FOREST.—Lo- 
cation: Three miles north of Chesterton, Indiana, 
adjoining southern boundary of Indiana Dunes State 
Park, 200 yards east of Route 49. Size: 20 acres 
(paced). Description of Area: This tract of half 
wooded and _ half open spaces is typical of the low 
land just south of Dunes extending around the south 
edge of Lake Michigan. A thorough study of the 
flora was not made this year. The trees are dominated 
by 95 per cent Quaking Aspen (Populus tremu- 
loides). The tract is bounded on all sides by similar 
areas. Topography: Flat. Coverage: April 30; May 
3, 6 10; 18, Zi, 24, 34;. Jume: i, 4, 7; £2, 245 ay 
3, 13, 25; Aug. 2, 9. Hours varied from dawn to 11 
p.m., and totaled 108 man-hours. Census: Catbird, 
8 (40); Am. Robin, 6 (30); Mourning Dove, 5 
(25); House Wren, 5 (25); Am. Goldfinch, 5 (25); 
Common Yellowthroat, 4 (20); Am. Redstart, 4 
(20); Eastern Towhee, 4 (20); Ruby-throated Hum- 
mingbird, 3 (15): Red-eyed Vireo, 3 (15); Chip- 
ping Sparrow, 3 (15); Song Sparrow, 3 (15); Com- 
mon Nighthawk, 2; Eastern Wood Pewee, 2; Black- 
capped Chickadee, 2; Wood Thrush, 2; Cardinal, 1.5; 
Am. Woodcock, 1; Black-billed Cuckoo, 1; Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Traill’s Flycatcher, 1; Blue Jay, 1; 
Tufted Titmouse, 1; Brown Thrasher, 1; Veery, 1; 
Cedar Waxwing, 1; Golden-winged Warbler, 1; Yel- 
low-breasted Chat, 1; Catbird, 1; Indigo Bunting, 

Field Sparrow, 1; Yellow-throated Vireo, 0.5; 
Blue-winged Warbler, 0.5; Yellow Warbler, 0.5; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, +; Oven-bird, +; Scarlet 
Tanager, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, +; Swamp 
Sparrow, +. Total: 41 species; 80 territorial males 
(400 males per 100 acres). Visitors: Sparrow Hawk, 
Barred Owl, Whip-poor-will, Eastern Kingbird, Am. 
Crow, Common Starling and Cerulean Warbler. Fly- 
ing overhead: Turkey Vulture, Red-tailed Hawk, 
Chimney Swift, Rough-winged Swallow, and Purple 
Martin —JorL X. Sweet and Merritt H. Sweet, 
Chesterton, Ind 


17. UPPER FOOTHILLS, PONDEROSA PINE 
FOREST.—Location: In Genesee Mountain Park of 


the Denver Mountain Parks, in Jefferson County, 
Colorado, 17 miles west of Denver, in NW part of 
Section 15, T. 4 S., R. 71 W., 6th Principal Meridian. 
Size: 67 acres (from U.S.G.S., pacing and aerial 
photographs; approximately 1500 ft. north-south and 
2500 ft. east-west). Description of Area: Nearly 
pure stand of Ponderosa Pine (Pinus ponderosa), 
approximately 50 acres of naturally thinly-stocked, 
dry, south and southwest slope and 17 acres of less 
dry and therefore better-stocked north and northeast 
slope. The stand on the former is practically pure 
Ponderosa Pine, all-aged to 200 years and up to 34 
inches DBH and 65 feet in height. The average acre 
contains about 15 trees under 2 in. DBH, 65 of 2 
to 10 in., 30 of 10 to 20 in. and 6 over 20 in. Under- 
story is fairly abundant, but spotty, and consists 
mostly of Mountain Mahogany (Cercocarpus parvi- 
folius), Squaw Currant (Ribes cereum), New Jersey 
Tea (Ceanothus fendleri) and Ponderosa Pine ‘‘re- 
production” (15 per acre), with an occasional 6 to 
18-foot Colorado Juniper (Juniperus scopulorum). 
Ground cover is about 60% complete (none on rock 
outcrops or in dense shade); it consists mainly of 
grasses, mostly a short Grama-grass (Bouteloua sp), 
with abundant herbaceous plants of many species, 
Mountain Sage (Artemisia frigida), Soapweed 
(Yucca glauca), Hunger Cactus or Prickly Pear 
(Opuntia polyacantha), Pincushion Cactus (Pedio- 
cactus simpson’) and occasional Kinnikinnick (Arc- 
tostaphylos uva-ursi) and Common Juniper (Juni- 
perus communis saxatilis). The north-slope stand is 
about 98% Ponderosa Pine, somewhat younger than 
and more than twice as dense as the south-slope 
stand, the average acre containing about 80 trees 
under 2 in. DBH, 170 of 2 to 10 in., 45 of 10 to 
20 in., and 1 or 2 over 20 in. A few scattered 
Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia) up to 16 in 
DBH and, in a gully, a 1/20-acre patch of Trembling 
Aspen (Populus tremuloides) of 2 to 10 in. DBH, 
many dead or dying, complete the stand. Understory 
is mostly Squaw Currant, Mountain Snowberry 
(Symphoricarpos oreophilus), Ponderosa Pine and 
Douglas Fir ‘reproduction’ and Mountain Mahogany. 
Ground cover, 50 to 60% complete, is about 10% 
Kinnikinnick, the rest being mostly Grama-grass with 
many herbaceous species and a few clumps of Com- 
mon Juniper. Scientific names from “Meet the Na- 
tives,’ by M. W. Pesman. This habitat is typical of 
the Transition or Foothills life-zone near its upper 
limits. Topography: A rather sharp ridge extends 
east-west through the area with a prominent rocky 
point near the center, from which a smooth, rounded 
ridge extends northwest. From the latter, a drain, 
broad at the upper end and gullied at the lower, 
parallels the main ridge eastward through the north 
half of the area. All slopes are cut by several minor 
drains. The soil is generally shallow with several 
granite or quartz outcrops on the main ridge and 
south slopes. Slopes vary from 20 to 70%, averaging 
about 50%. Elevation is 7700 to 7950 feet. There 
is no water within 14 mile. Edge: Bounded on west 
and north by park boundary fence, on east and south 
mainly by a little-used former highway and on south- 
west by an arbitrary line excluding an area used fre- 
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quently for picnicking, with similar habitat adjoining 
the study area on all sides. Coverage: Dec. 3, 7, 
1951: Jan: 4, G,..13;. 15, 26.25, 27; Feb: 7;,.9; 20, 
24; April 20; May 3, 12, 24, 29; June 1, 3, 6, 24; 
July 5, 12; Aug. 23, 1952. Hours between 5:15 a.m. 
and 4:45 p.m., totaled about 70. 


North South Entire 

Slope Slope Area 

17 acres 50 acres G67 acres 
Pygmy Nuthatch 1 2 (10) 6 (9) 
Gray-headed Junco 2 } (8) 6 (9) 
Mountain Chickadee 2 > (7) a CS) 
Am. Robin 0.5 4:5 (7 } (6) 
Audubon's Warbler 2 2 i (6) 
Chipping Sparrow 0 j 8 j (6) 
Red Crossbill 0.5 2S 3 1.5) 
Steller’s Jay 0 2 2 
Western Bluebird 0 2 2 
Pine Siskin 0.5 1.5 2 
White-Breasted Nuthatch 0 1.5 .3 
Broad-tailed Hummingbird 0 l 1 
Williamson’s Sapsucker 0 l 1 
Hairy Woodpecker 0 l ] 
Western Wood Pewee 0 l ] 
Violet-green Swallow 0.5 0.5 1 
Hermit Thrush l 0 l 
Townsend's Solitaire 0.5 0.5 | 
Western Tanager 0 1 l 
Red-tailed Hawk 0.5 0.5 
Solitary Vireo 0 Ss 0.5 
Total no. of species 11 20 21 
No. territorial males 10.5 38.5 19 
No. males per 100 acres , 79 74 


Visitors (average number of summer resident individ- 
uals per 100 acres; south slope only except 2 species 
noted): Western Bluebird, 1; Mourning Dove, 0.5; 
Red-shafted Flicker, 0.5; Red Crossbill, 0.5; Com- 
mon Nighthawk, Western Flycatcher (north only), 
Am. Magpie, Am. Crow, White-breasted Nuthatch, 
House Wren, Chipping Sparrow (north and south), 
all less than 0.5. Average total, 4 per 100 acres. 
Remarks: This study indicates a complete preference 
by the Hermit Thrush and a somewhat less definite 
one by the Gray-headed Junco, Audubon’s Warbler, 
Mountain Chickadee, Townsend's Solitaire and Violet- 
green Swallow, all Canadian zone species, for the 
cooler north slopes. Red Crossbills were noted first in 
the area and its vicinity on Dec. 7, and the first sing- 
ing male, Jan. 13. A nest containing young 3 or 4 
days old was found on Jan. 16 by Lang Baily on the 
ridge-top near the center of the area. Nest-building 
probably was started as early as Dec. 18, and egg- 
laying was completed by Dec. 30. As the female failed 
to brood, cause unknown, the young died a few days 
A second pair started building, Jan. 
26, on the south slope, 800 feet east of the first nest; 
its 3 eggs hatched on Feb. 19 or 20 and the young 
fledged, March 7. Between Jan. 27 and June 3, Lang 
Baily, with help by the writer, found 14 other cross- 
bill nests in the vicinity, all but one within 2000 feet 
of this area (see Audubon Field Notes, 6: 230-231). 
The last two were found, June 3; one, in this area, 
on the ridge-top and about mid-way between the first 
two nests, contained one young about to fledge when 
found; 


after discovery 


the other, outside, had four eggs. Nests were 
found of other species whose territories were entirely 
, as follows: Mountain Chickadee, 
5 (2 outside); Am. Robin, 3 (all outside, 2 by same 
pair); Pygmy Nuthatch, 3; Gray-headed Junco, 

Williamson's Sapsucker, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
1; Western Bluebird, 1; Chipping Sparrow, 1 (out- 


or partly in the area 
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side). Additional pairs whose young were observed 
out of the nest were: Gray-headed Junco, 3; Chip. 
ping Sparrow, 2; Am. Robin, 2; Hermit Thrush, 1. 
A House Wren and a Green-tailed Towhee sang 
regularly immediately outside the area. All trips but 
one (by L. B.) were made by the writer, assisted on 
five by one or two of the following: Lang Baily, John 
Chapin, John Flavin, George Sciple and Hazel 
Thatcher—DoONALD M. THATCHER, 2916 Perry Sr.. 
Denver 12, Colo. 


18. IMMATURE LODGEPOLE PINE FOR. 
EST.—Location: In Genesee Mountain Park of Den- 
ver Mountain Parks, in Jefferson County, Colorado, 
15 miles west of Denver, on north slope of Genesee 
Mountain. Size: 20 acres. Description of Area: See 
Audubon Field Notes. 5: 315 and 6: 231-232. Cov- 
erage: May 12; June 1, 24; July 3; Aug. 23. Hours 
between 6:00 and 11:45 a.m., totaled 5. Census: 
Mountain Chickadee, 3 (15); Audubon’s Warbler, 
3 (15); Gray-headed Junco, 2.5; Pine Siskin, 2: 
Brown Creeper, 1; Hermit Thrush, 1; Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 0.5; Western Fly- 
catcher, 0.5. Total: 9 species: 14.5 territorial males 
(73 males per 100 acres). Visitors (average number 
of summer resident individuals per 100 acres): Am. 
Magpie, 3; Am. Crow, 3. Remarks: Red Crossbills 
were noted flying over the area (about 3 per trip 
per 100 acres) during the early part of their breed- 
ing season in December and January, when that 
species nested in the vicinity in Ponderosa Pine, but 
none were observed within the area this spring or 
summer.—DONALD M. THATCHER, Denver, Colo. 


19. IMMATURE DOUGLAS FIR FOREST.— 
Location: In Genesee Mountain Park of Denver 
Mountain Parks, in Jefferson County, Colorado, 15 
miles west of Denver, on north slope of Genesee 
Mountain. Size: 20 acres. Description of Area: See 
Audubon Field Notes. 5:315-316 and 6:232. Cov- 
erage: May 12; June 1. 24; July 3; Aug. 23. Hours 
between 6:00 a.m. and 12 m., totaled 5. Census: 
Audubon’s Warbler, 4 (20): Mountain Chickadee, 
2; Gray-headed Junco, 2: White-breasted Nuthatch, 
1; Brown Creeper, 1; Hermit 


Thrush, 1; Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, 1: Pine Siskin, 1; Western Tan- 
ager, 0.5. Total: 9 13.5 territorial 
(68 males per 100 acres) 
of summer resident individuals per 100 acres) ; Broad- 
tailed Hummingbird, 1: Am. Robin, 3; Chipping 
2. Remarks: Comparison of the 
populations of this and the adjacent Lodgepole Pine 
habitats shows a marked similarity between the two: 
this is emphasized by the fact that two species, White- 
breasted Nuthatch and Western Flycatcher, occurring 
each in different habitats in 1951 were 
1952.—-DONALD M. THATCHER, Denver, Col 


SPECIES ; males 


Visitors (average number 


Sparrow, species 


rey ersed in 
) 


20. COASTAL CLOSED-CONE PINE FOR- 
EST.—Location: Approximately northwest 
of Inverness. Marin Co., California, just east of the 
north-south highway to Tomales Point. Size: 25.0 
acres (area roughly triangular with blunt corners, laid 
off with rope; acreage determined by planimeter). 


miles 


Description of Area: Bishop Pine (Pinus muricata) 
was the sole dominant, forming a mature stand on 
hilly terrain and showing a general uniformity of 
aspect throughout the plot; beneath this forest (a 
climax type) was a shrubby vegetation, patchy or 
broken in distribution and chaparral-like in char- 
acter. Pinus muricata is one of four living species of 
pine which evolved in the lower or middle Pleisto- 
cene and apparently were derived from one ancestral 
(fossil) form, P. Masoni, which flourished in the 
Pliocene. Three of the living species, including muri- 
cata. are strictly endemic along the California coast 
to northern Baja California and have either quite 
limited ranges or, as in Pinus muricata, occur in a 
number of discontinuous, relict stands. (An account 
of the evolutionary history and distribution of this 
forest complex, based on studies of H. :. Mason, is 
given in Cain’s ‘Foundations of Plant Geography,” 
Harper and Bros. N. Y., 1944: p. 110 ff.). Within 
the study area the stand was fairly uniform: one 
clearing exceeded an acre in extent, which, together 
with several smaller ones, made up about §% of the 
area. A transect 30 feet wide and 1000 feet long 
was made through a representative part of the forest: 
it was divided into 20 segments, 50 feet in length, 
and these were used as a basis for frequency ratings 
of various plants listed below. The transect contained 
102 pines (about 145 per acre), their frequency 
being 100% (present in all 20 segments), and their 
average DBH was 11.7 inches (extremes being 1.5 
and 25 inches). Their dense, rounded crowns ranged 
mostly between 35 and 60 feet in height, averaging 
about 50 feet, and the cover provided by this canopy 
was about 620. Many individuals bore stout branches 
which extended almost to the ground. The cones of 
this species may remain closed and adhere to trunk 
and branches for many years, generally opening only 
after fire has swept through a grove (Howell, ‘Marin 
Flora,’ Univ. Calif. Press, Berkeley, 1949: p. 57). 
Pine seedlings were fairly frequent in the transect 
Dead trees. including some stumps only a few feet 
high, were 14 in number (frequency 45%), with an 
average diameter of 14 inches. There was no evidence 
of burning in the recent past. Daily grazing by horses 
took place on about one-third of the tract, while deer 
were commonly seen on various parts of it. Sub- 
dominants included the evergreens Myrica californica 
and Vaccinium otvatum, which tended to form clumps 
and which attained heights of 10 to 15 feet. Cover 
provided by these and by other plants of subdomin- 
ant, low-shrub, and lesser strata was recorded along 


about 10% of 1000-foot bisect (a rope-line made 


through the center of the transect), while the remain- 
ing 90° of the bisect ran across relatively open 
forest fle supporting grasses, ground-level woody 


plants (notably Rubus ursinus), and small herbs. The 


larger plants whose cover occurred through 16% of 





the bisect are listed below, the first igure representing 
the cover (by linear measurement) for each species 
in relation to the total bisect, and the second figure, 


the species’ frequency as based on occurrence in the 
0 segments of the bisect. (1) Subdominants: Cali- 


forma Wax-myrtle (AMorica californica), 1.9% 
(15%) Huckleberry (WVuaccintum ovatum), 14% 


(20%); Coast Live Oak (Quercus agrifolia), 0.7% 
(5%); Madrono (Arbutus Menziessi), 0.1% (5%) 
(2) Smaller shrubs and subshrubs: Bracken (Pteri- 
dium aquilinum), 3.7% (75%); Bush Monkeyflower 
(Mimulus aurantiacus), 0.5% (25%); Western 
Sword Fern (Polystichum munitum), 04% (10%): 
Salal (Gaultheria Shallon), 0.3% (15%); Coyote 
Bush (Baccharis pilularis), 0.1% (5%). Rough cal- 
culations indicate that the amount of bisect cover 
(based on linear measurements) furnished by these 
plants is a fairly good index of transect, or areal, 
cover furnished by the same species. Still, certain 
parts of the study area supported considerably denser 
undergrowth than the above data indicate. Plant 
names are from Howell's “Marin Flora.” Topog- 
raphy: The forest is situated on a granitic ridge, 
there being one major crest (at the east border) and 
another lower one; to the north and northwest, 
gradients spread gently downward, while slopes gen- 
erally were steeper in other directions; elevation, 500 
to 600 feet. The high crest overlooked an extensive 
sweep of mixed scrub and forest vegetation sloping 
down to Tomales Bay. A number of pines on the 
crests and slopes that were more exposed to winds 
from the ocean were uprooted and felled in the early 
spring of 1952. Edge: Pine forest of similar nature 
bordered about half the area; most of the remainder 
was margined by a dense stand of immature Bishop 
Pine, by chaparral (especially rich in Ceanothus spp 
and Baccharis pilularis), and to a small degree by 
grassy clearings. There was virtually no edge vegeta- 
tion within the study area, unless the substory be 
termed “internal edge.’ Coverage: 1951.—April 28; 
May 19, 20, 30; June 13. Hours varied from 7 a.m 
to 5:30 p.m. and totaled about 25. 1952.—June 2-4, 
6, 8, 15-18, 22, 24, 28; July 1. Hours varied from 5 
a.m. to 8:30 p.m. and totaled about 30. Total man- 
hours as given above pertain only to time spent in 
general censusing; additional time was spent on and 
near the area during both seasons, especially the lat- 
ter, but this was taken up largely with studies of the 
Pygmy Nuthatch. Census 1951: Chestnut-backed 
Chickadee, 10 (40); Oregon Junco, 7.5 (30); 
Pygmy Nuthatch, 6.5 (26); Bewick’s Wren, 5.5 
(22); Black-capped Warbler, 4.5 (18); Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 4 (16); Brown Creeper, 4 (16); Steller’s 
Jay, 4 (16); Pine Siskin, 4 (16); Song Sparrow, 3 
(12); Western Flycatcher, 3 (12): Brown Towhee, 
2: Hutton’s Vireo, 1.5; Spotted Towhee, 1; Violet- 
green Swallow, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1; Red- 
shafted Flicker, 1; Western Bluebird, 1; Horned 
Owl, 1; Saw-whet Owl, 1; White-crowned Sparrow, 
0.5; Am. Robin, 0.5: House Finch, 0.5; Allen's 
Hummingbird, 0.5. Visitors: Mourning Dove, Pur- 
ple Finch, California Quail, Red-tailed Hawk, Wren 
tit, Am. Goldfinch. Census 1952: Oregon Junco, 9 
(36); Chestnut-backed Chickadee, 8.5 (34); Be- 
wick’s Wren, 7.5 (30); Pygmy Nuthatch, 5.5 (22); 
Black-capped Warbler, 5 (20): Hairy Woodpecker, 
5 (20): Song Sparrow, 4.5 (18); Western Fly- 
catcher, 4 (16): Brown Creeper, 3.5 (14); Steller’s 
Jay, 3 (12); Pine Siskin, 3 (12): Hutton’s Vireo, 
3 (12); White-crowned Sparrow, 3 (12); Spotted 
Towhee, 2: Brown Towhee, 1.5; Am. Robin, 1.5; 
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House Finch, 1.5; Mourning Dove. 1.5; Purple 
Finch, 1.5; Violet-green Swallow, 1; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 1; California Quail, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 
0.5; Western Bluebird, 0.5; Allen's Hummingbird, 
0.5; Red-tailed Hawk, 0.5; Wren-tit, 0.5; Am. Gold- 
finch, 0.5. Visitors: Horned Owl. Totals: 1951.— 
24 species; 68 territorial males (272 males per 100 
acres). 1952.—28 species; 80 territorial males (320 
males per 100 acres). Average density for two sea- 
sons: 74 territorial males (296 males per 100 acres). 
Nonoscine species in which the presence of males was 


not proved account for a small fraction of the total 
population and are included in these totals. Visitors 
(for both years): (1) Regular. Turkey Vulture 
(overhead), Band-tailed Pigeon, Common Raven 
(overhead, in flight between ocean and bay). (2) 
Irregular. Hawk, Downy Woodpecker, 
Orange-crowned Warbler, Chipping Sparrow. Re- 
marks: Of the 30 species nesting in thee area, 18 
to 20 were directly dependent on the pines, either 
living trees or dead stubs, for their nest sites; the 


Ci rT ype rs 


others, including the towhees, the Oregon Junco, and 
Song and White-crowned Sparrows, used lower vege- 
tation or the ground for their nest emplacements and 
for most of their foraging. This approximate 2 to 1 
ratio of pine-nesters vs 
apparent, whether the first 15 species (the most 
abundant ones) or the second 15 be considered. If 
there were no shrubby understory, a considerable 
diminution in number of species and individuals 
would be expected. About half the adult Pygmy Nut- 
hatches and two broods of young were color-banded 
in the 1952 period; a report on their life history, 
including details on territoriality, will be made at a 
later time. Density of Pine Siskins, essentially non- 
territorial birds, was difficult of estimation and, as 
given in the table, may actually be an underestimate 
The only habitat modification occurring between the 
two breeding seasons, namely the local accumulation 


shrub-to-ground nesters is 


reduction 
if shade resulting from heavy wind action on pines, 


logs and litter and the corresponding 


evidently influenced increases shown by Song and 
White-crowned Sparrows and apparently was favor- 
able to juncos and wrens. The 1952 census, although 
made later in the season than the other, was not be- 
lieved to be vitiated by the presence of immatures or 
post-breeding dispersal from neighboring areas, for by 
mid-June there were almost no immatures fledged 
ther than woodpeckers, nuthatches, chickadees, and 
uncos, and these were still in family groups. The 
higher total for 1952 (320 territorial males) is prob- 
ably a better approximation of the actual population 


than the 272 recorded the previous year, as more 
time was spent finding and localizing pairs during the 


second season. The total of 296 males per 100 acres 


(average for the 2 seasons) compares closely with 
lensities recorded from pine forests in southeastern 
United States with well-developed understories (see 
census no. 34), but it is two to several times greater 
than counts from southern pine forests lacking 
shrubby undercover.--ROBERT A. Norris, Maseum of 
Iertebrate Zoology, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


21. TROPICAL WOODS.—Location: 7 mi. via 
highway south of Catamaco, Veracruz, Mexico. Size: 
15 acres (rectangular 330 N-S by 220 E-W yards 
paced); Description: A ‘Coffee Finca; the tall 
trees, left to shade the coffee, stand from 10 to 39 
feet apart and vary from 1 to 8 feet in diameter 
(mostly about 2 feet) and are 60 to 70 feet high 
As is usual in tropical woods the species are num.- 
erous; some are Elaphrim simaruba, Mammea ameri- 
cana. Guazuma ulmifolia, Ficu 
pentaphyla, Cecropia 
mexicana and Cetha pentandra. In about one-third of 
the tract the coffee bushes are mature and in this part 
all the other shrubs have been cut from the under. 
story, leaving the ground largely to weeds which 
were quite tall during the nesting season; in the re- 
maining section of the tract where the coffee bushes 
were quite small there was a dense growth of various 
shrubs; epiphytes were plentiful in all parts of the 
tract as were vines of many species (large Phyloden- 
dron and Monsteras were especially common and 
covered the trunks of many trees). Edge: There was a 
cornfield of about 15 acres across the south end of 
the tract. Topography: Low mountainous area (over- 
looking Lake Catamaco in the distance); grades in 
the tract vary up to about 15%; elevation, 1600 to 
1700 feet. Climate: The annual rainfall is somewhat 
in excess of 100 inches with about three-fourths of 
the total falling from June 1 to November 30; the 
mean temperature is about 76° F.; the highest tem- 
perature ever recorded at nearby San Andres Tuxtla is 
about 108°; hence it is presumed that, since the tract 


; : 
glaucacens, Tabebuia 


Lonchocarpus guatemalensis, 


is at somewhat higher elevation, the top temperature 
there would be somewhat less; the highest tempera- 
ture is likely to come in April which is the driest 
month in the year; the lowest temperature is to be 
expected in January or February and should not be 
below 50°. Coverage: April 15, 16, 17; June 11, 
12, 33,24, 15, 26,, 17, 2%, 22... 23,24, 23, 26. Lota, 
100 hours. Census: Spotted-breasted Wren, 5 (33); 
W hite-fronted Dove, & e272: Blue-crowned Motmot, 
{ (27); White-breasted Wood Wren, 4 (27); Texas 
Sparrow, 4 (27); Rufescent Tinamou, 3 (20); Com- 
mon Chachalaca, 3 (20); Veracruz Golden-fronted 
Woodpecker, 3 (20): Ivory-billed Woodhewer, 3 
(20): White-tipped Jay, 3 (20): White-bellied 
Wren. 3 (20); Lichtenstein Warbler, 3 (20); Salvin 
Ant Tanager, 3 (20); Black-headed Saltator, 3 (20); 
Central American Squirrel Cuckoo, 2; Blue Ground 
Dove, 2; Boucard Hermit, 2; Rieffer Hummingbird, 
2; Gartered Trogon, 2; Keel-billed Toucan, 2; Buff- 
throated Automolus, 2; Mexican Tityra, 2; Boat- 
billed Flycatcher, 2; Olivaceous Flycatcher, 2; Gray 
Robin, 2; Prevost Cacique, 2; Yellow-tailed Oriole, 
2; Sumichrast Blackbird, 2; Scaled Pigeon, 1.5; 
Squamulated Wood Owl, 1; Giant Potoo, 1; Gray- 
headed Dove, 1; Canivet Emerald, 1; Black-headed 
Trogon, 1; Jalapa Trogon, 1; Lineated Woodpecker, 
1; Lichtenstein Woodpecker, 1; 
pecker, 1; Guatemalan Antpitta, 1; 
Flycatcher, 1; Social Flycatcher, 1; Mexican Crested 
Flycatcher, 1; Mexican Flat-bill, 1; Brown Jay, 1: 
Yellow-green Vireo, 1; Gray-headed Hylophilus, 1; 
Sennett Warbler, 1; Warbler, 1; 


Oleaginous W ood- 
Sulphur-bellied 


Rufous-capped 


Crimson-collared Tan- 
Bonaparte Euphonia, 1; 
Lichtenstein Saltator, 1; 


Montezuma Oropendula, 1; 
ager, 1; Abbott Tanager, 1; 
Buff-throated Saltator, 1; 

Blue-black Grosbeak, 1; Blue Bunting, 1; Collared 
Aracari, 0.5; Rufous-breasted Synallaxis, 0.5; Salvin 
Attila, 0.5; Lesson Oriole, 0.5; Black Vulture, +; 


Turkey Vulture, +; Large-billed Hawk, +; Gray 
Hawk, Mexican Black Hawk, +; Laughing Fal- 
con, +; Red-billed Pigeon, +; Ruddy Ground Dove, 


Red-eared Parrot, +; Yel- 
Groove-billed Ani, +; Fer- 
Ladder-backed 
Woodhewer, +; Slender- 
Rose-throated Becard, +; 
Yellow-bellied 


Elania, +: 


+: Aztec Paroquet, +; 
low-cheeked Parrot, +; 
rug. Owl, + ; White-coll, Pauraque, + ; 
Wi iT rd pec ker » + Barred 
billed Woodhewer, +; 
Striped Flycatcher, + 

Green Jay, Banded Cactus Wren, +; Red-eyed 
Cowbird, +; Lesson Euphonia, +. Total: 84 spe- 
cies; 107 males (713 per 100 acres). Visitors (aver- 
age number per 100 acres): Morellet Seedeater, 20; 
Blue-black Grassquit, 10; Boat-tailed Grackle (Great- 
tailed), 8; Mexican Grassquit, 5; Rice Grackle, 2; 
King Vulture, +; White-tailed Kite, +; Aplomado 
Falcon, Collared Swift, +. Flying over tract but 
taking no part in its ecology: Man-o’-war-bird. Mi- 
grants (visiting tract in April): Chimney Swift, 
Northern Crested Flycatcher, Traill’s (7) Flycatcher, 
Rough-winged Swallow, Barn Swallow, Olive-backed 


Thrush, Mexican Pepper-Shrike, Black and White 
Warbler, Magnolia Warbler, Black-throated Green 
Warbler. Oven-bird, Yellow-breasted Chat, Hooded 


Warbler, Black-capped 
leolated), Am. Redstart, 
Oriole, Wagler Oriole, 
breasted Grosbeak 


Remarks: Natives say that 3 species of tinamou 


Warbler (Wilson and Pi- 
Baltimore Oriole, Orchard 
Summer Tanager, Rose- 


occur in the area but only the one listed was heard 
in the tract and no others were seen; a total of 12 
Keel-billed Toucans were in the tract daily but all 
left it part of the time; no Scaled Pigeons were ob- 
served in April but were a few Red-billed 
Pigeons about the from June 11 to 17 there 
were some 30 to 40 Scaled Pigeons in the tract daily 


there 


tract; 


at which time there were no Red-billed Pigeons 
present; from June 24 to 26 Red-billed Pigeons 
began coming into the tract again but by then the 
Scaled Pigeons had disappeared; no nest of either 


hence it is not known that 
either nested in the tract; 


pigeon was found and 
the Red-eyed Parrots were 

first observed June 23 when a pair was found feeding 
juvenile in a mame tree (they did not get on well 
with four others which came into the tract the next 


day); they remained in the tract until the observer 


left; all grackles, grassquits and seedeaters were birds 
of the cornfield and likely would not have been listed 
except for the nearby location of the field; the Pep- 
per-Shrike was not seen in June and so was listed as 
a migrant; Harry N. Darrow (in April) and Richard 
A. Herbert (in June) assisted in spotting birds on 


and about the tract.—L. IrBy Davis, 
cos 


Harlingen, 


22. PINE BARRENS AND CEDAR BOG.— 
Location: Pine Lake Park; off Route 37, approxi- 
mately 3 south of Lakehurst, New 


miles Jersey. 


Lloyd's Caye is at the southeast corner of census 
area. Size: 75 acres (71 acres of Pitch Pine barrens 
and 4 acres of Coast White Cedar bog.) Description 
of Area: See Audubon Field Notes, 1:223-224, 1947. 
Average depth of water in cedar bog about 20 
inches. Stream passing through tract averaged about 
4 feet in depth, (1 foot above normal ). Coverage: 
June 13, 16, 17, 18, 23, 24, 25; July 10, 11. Total 
hours, 50. Census: Eastern Towhee, 20 (27); Red- 
winged Blackbird, 8 (10); Crested Flycatcher, 6 
(8); Prairie Warbler 5 (6); Common Yellow- 
throat, 4 (5); Song Sparrow, 4 (5); Whip-poor- 
will, 3 (4); Catbird, 3 (4); Black and White War- 
bler, 3 (4); Eastern Wood Pewee, 2; Tree Swallow, 
2; Purple Martin, 2; Am. Robin, 2; Purple Grackle, 

Chipping Sparrow, 2; Bob-white, 1; 
Dove, 1; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1; Chimney Swift, 
1; Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 1; Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Am 
Crow, 1; Carolina Chickadee, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 
1; House Wren, 1; Brown Thrasher, 1; Eastern Blue- 
bird, 1; Red-eyed Vireo, 1; Blue-winged Warbler, 1; 
Pine Warbler, 1; House Sparrow, 1; Baltimore 
Oriole. 1; Am. Goldfinch, 1. Total: 35 species; 88 
territorial males (117 males per 100 acres). Re- 
marks: An average increase of approximately one 
foot in water depth created a larger swampy area 
than exists normally in the easterly section of the 
tract. Red-wings moved in in unprecedented num- 
bers. Why there should be five more pairs of Crested 
Flycatchers than last year I cannot say. Towhee num- 
bers decreased after a steady climb for some years 
It is possible that they may continue to decline 
slightly as the vegetational density in the once-burned 
tract continues to increase. The Baltimore Oriole, a 
rare bird in the Pine Barrens, returned after an ab- 
sence of 14 years. The nest overhung the stream just 
as it did many years ago. Nighthawks are appar- 
ently gone and I do not expect their return for there 


Mourning 


are no longer flat open areas available as nesting 
sites.—Davip Fasies, Union Junior College, Cran- 
ford. N. ie 

23. TWO UNGRAZED FIELDS. — Location: 
Aurora Township, Portage Co., Ohio. Size: Approxi- 
mately 25 acres, consisting of two fields of 10 acres 
and 15 acres (paced). The first field is on the John- 
son farm east of Eggleston Road; the second, 114 
miles southwest adjacent to the local cemetery. Both 
are 1140 feet above sea Description: The 
first field (10 acres) is bounded on three sides by 
brushy fencerows and on the west by a small clump 
of trees and shrubs and a wheat field. A low wet 
spot approximately 14 acre in extent lies off the north- 
east corner and supports a few Elm trees, Buttonbush 
(Cephalanthus occidentalis) and sedges at the peri- 
phery. Otherwise 


level 


vegetation consisted of mixed 
grasses but predominantly Timothy (PAleum_ pra- 
tense). The second field (15 acres) is bounded on 
the north by a brushy fencerow, on the east by similar 
habitat, on the south by a gravel road, and on the 
west by a beech-maple forest. The vegetation is of 
mixed grasses and weeds with a scattering of higher 
growing plants such as blackberry (Rubus sp.) Elder- 
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berry (Sambucus canadensis) and wild rose (Rosa 
sp.) Nomenclature is from Gray's Manual of Botany, 
7th. Ed. Topography: Both fields are slightly roll- 
ing. Coverage: May 1, 7,12, 15, 16, 22, 29; 30; 
July 8, 21. Hours varied from 6:00 a.m 
to 5:00 p.m., E.S.T., and totaled approximately 22. 
Census (combined Henslow’s Sparrow, 5 
(20); Grasshopper Sparrow, 3 (12); Bobolink, 2; 
Eastern Meadowlark, 2; Red-winged Blackbird, 2 
Song Sparrow, 1.5; Savannah Sparrow, 1; Vesper 
Sparrow, 1; Field Sparrow, 1. Total: 9 species; 
18.5 territorial males (74 males per 100 acres). 
Frequent Visitors: Red-shouldered Hawk, Bob- 
white, Killdeer, Chimney Swift, Purple Martin, Blue 
Jay, Am. Robin, Eastern Bluebird, Purple Grackle 
(Bronzed), Brown-headed Cowbird, and Am. Gold- 
finch—CarL F. HAMANN, Aarora, Ohio. 


June 3; 
areas): 


24. OPEN FRESH-WATER MARSH.—Loca- 
tion: Newbury, Vermont. Description of Area: A 
tract of approximately 19 16 being typical 
marsh, the remainder being damp field included be- 
cause the irregular boundaries of the marsh made its 
exclusion difficult. Some twenty-five years ago this 
whole area was cultivated field, firm enough to sup- 
port a tractor. Today several drainage ditches con- 
taining from two to four feet of water cross it but 
despite these efforts to drain it, from 8 to 15 acres 
are covered, except for hummocks, with water. There 
is no apparent cause for the change and it is prob- 
ably due to changes in subterranean streams. The 
following list of plants is not complete but includes 
all the more numerous species and many in addition 
Sensitive Fern (Onoclea sensibilis), Common Scour- 
ing Rush (Eqguisetum hyemale var. affine), Common 
Cattail (Typha latifolia), Common Water Plan- 
tain (Alisma Plantago-aquatica), Broad-leaved Ar- 
itifolia), Bearded Wheat Grass 
(Agropjron trachycaulum var. glancum), Hair Fescue 
(Festuca capillata), Manna (Glyceria cana- 
Nerved Manna Grass (Glycerta striata), 
Red-top Panic Grass (Panicum agrostoides), Northern 
Panic Grass (Panicum boreale), Reed Canary Grass 
(Phalaris arundinacea), Field Timothy (Phleum pra- 
tense), June Grass (Poa pratensis), Wild Rice (Z7- 
canta aquatica), Crested Sedge (Carex cristatella), 
Inland Sedge (Carex interior), Pale Sedge (Carex 
pallescens), Low Cyperus (Cyperus diandrus), White- 
beaked Rush (Rjxchospora alba), Dark-green Bul- 
(Scirpus atrovirens), River Bulrush (Sesrpas 
fluviatilis), Reddish Bulrush (Scirpus rubrotinctus), 
Smith's Club Rush (Scirpus Smithii), Great Ameri- 
can Bulrush (Scrpus validus), Flag Root (Acorn 
Calamus), Lesser Duckweed (Lemna minor), Greater 
Duckweed (Spirodela polyrbiza), Blue Flag (Irs: 
versicolor), Tall Buttercup (Ranunculus acris), Marsh 
Water (Rorippa palustris), Meadow Sweet 
(Spiraea latifolia), American Marsh Purslane (Lud- 
wieta palustris var. americana), Bulbiferous Water 
Hemlock (Crcuta bulbifera), Spotted Hemlock (C7- 
cuta maculata). Edge: The area is bounded on two 
sides by open field, on one side by a wooded bank, 
and on one side by a railroad right of way. Cover- 
age: June 7, 13, 17, 19, 29; July 5, 20, 21. Total, 


acres, 


} 


rowhead (Sagsttarta |. 


Grass 
densis), 


rush 


Cress 
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15 hours. Census: Red-winged Blackbird, 14 (74); 
Long-billed Marsh Wren, 5 (26); 
5 (26); Swamp Sparrow, 5 (26); Am. Bit. 
tern, 1; Virginia Rail, 1; Bobolink, 1. Total: 7 
species; 32 territorial males (168 males per 100 
acres). Frequent Visitors: 1 Crested Flycatcher, 1 
Eastern Wood Pewee from the wooded bank; 1 Cat. 
bird, 2 Song Sparrows from the shrubby railway em. 
bankment; 1 Eastern Meadowlark from the adjoin- 
ing field. Remarks: The marsh was ungrazed until 
Aug. 1. Carex pallescens, Equisetum hyemalis var. 
affine and the several species of Scirpus were the 
dominant species. Cattails were confined to two very 
small areas. The marsh wrens built their nests in 
Scirpus and Carex.mWENDELL P. SMITH, Newbury, 
lermont. 


Savannah Spar. 
row, 


25. SALICORNIA-SPARTINA SALT MARSH. 
—Location: Center of study plot is about one mile 
NW of the City Hall of Richmond, Contra Costa Co., 
California. The marsh fronts on San Pablo Bay. Size: 
70 acres, roughly rectangular, about 625 x 550 yards 
Topography: Almost flat, gently sloping NW from 
about six feet above mean lower low water to about 
three feet at the bay edge of the marsh, where an 
abrupt dip to about 10 feet occurs. The marsh is ex- 
tensively cut through by tidal sloughs, the banks of 
which are about one foot higher than the prevailing 
marsh elevation. Description of Area: Relativel; 
undisturbed San Francisco Bay salt marsh, charac- 
terized by Salicornia ambigna on the higher marsh 
and Spartina foliosa on the lower marsh (up to about 
four feet). Grindelia cunerfolia assumes dominance, 
and indeed grows only, along the sloughbanks in the 
higher marsh. Other plant species, in the order of 
their decreasing abundance, are: Di 
Frankenia grandifolia, 
jum commune, Jaumea carnosa, 
Cuscuta salina, Achillea 
maritima, and Atriplex patula. Names of plants are 
from Jepson’s Manual of the Flowering Plants of 
California, 1925. Edge: To the NW is San Pablo 
Bay or its mudflat; the SE is bordered by continuous, 
low (3-12 inches) Salicornia which merges imper- 
ceptibly with taller (12-24 inches) Salicornia nearer 
sloughs; the SW and NE borders are identical in 
both vegetation type and species composition with 
that of the study area. The most pronounced edge is 
the meeting of Salicornia and Distichlis with the taller 
Grindelia parallel to the sloughs. Coverage: 29 trips 
from March 19 to June 6, 1952. Hours were pre- 
dominantly in the morning, but varied from 6:00 
a.m. to 4:00 p.m. Census: Song Sparrow, 74 (105): 
Savannah Sparrow, 5 (7): Clapper Rail, 4 (6) 
Total: 3 species; 83 territorial males (118 males per 
100 acres). Visitors: Brewer's Blackbird, Red-winged 
Blackbird, Western Meadowlark, Mallard, Marsh 
Hawk. Remarks: Tide level fluctuations are a spe- 
cial feature of this habitat, and the three nesting 
species nest primarily during March, April, and May, 
when the tides are at one of the yearly low points. 
However, some May nestings and a majority of the 
relatively few June and July nestings are swamped 
by high tides, for the Savannah Sparrow and _ the 


tichlis spicata, 
Limon- 
trlata. 
Cord ylanthu 


Triglochin maritima, 
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Clapper Rail place their nests on the ground surface 
and Song Sparrow nests average only a little over 
g inches’ height above the ground. The Long-billed 
Marsh Wren and the Mallard nested in the study 
1950 and 1951 RICHARD F. JOHNSTON, 
Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, Calif. 


area in 
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26. SLASHED WHITE PINE FOREST.—Lo- 
cation: About 14 mile east of Webster Corner, Lis- 
bon, Maine. Size: Approximately 35 acres. Descrip- 
tion of Area: White Pine forest cut down about two 
vears ago. Some small pine and tamarack were left 
standing. Brush was left on the ground. In the swamps 


} 


small fir about ten feet high grow. There is much 


dead timber left standing. Some pine and hemlock 


were too small for cutting. Slashed pine (mostiy 
Pinus strobus with a few Pinus resinosa), 68%; field, 
10%: swamp with young Fir (Abies balsamea), 
814%; mixed hardwood, mostly Beech (Fagus 


evandifolia) and Am. Elm (Ulmus americana), 5%; 
barnyard, 4%; Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis) about 25 
feet tall, and standing White Pine (Pinus strobus), 
2%. (Scientific names taken from A Natural History 
f Trees of Eastern and Central North America by 
Donald C. Peattie). Weather: The earlier part of 
the season was very wet with the temperature about 
normal 
usually dry, 


The last part of the census period was un- 
and warmer than usual. Edge: Similar 
to former forest on two sides, mixed coniferous and 
deciduous woods on another, and road on the other 
with field on other side of road. Topography: Gently 
rolling, average height approximately 250 feet, middle 
slightly Coverage: Nearly every day from 
April 9 to Aug. 15, weather permitting. About 150 
hours ranging from 2 a.m. to 10 p.m. Census: Song 
30 (90); Am. Robin, 5 (15); Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, 4 (12); Common Starling, 4 (12); 
White-throated Sparrow, 4 (12); Chimney Swift, 
3 (9); Hairy Woodpecker, 3 (9); Barn Swallow, 3 
(9°); Winter Wren, 3 (9); Chipping Sparrow, 2; 
Common Yellowthroat, 2; Eastern Phoebe, 1; Traill’s 
Flycatcher, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Catbird, 
1; Loggerhead Shrike, 1; Solitary Vireo, 1; Red- 
eyed Vireo. 1; Black and White Warbler, 1; Black- 
throated Green Warbler, 1; Am. Redstart, 1. Total: 
21 species; 73 territorial males (209 males per 100 
acres). Visitors (average number of individuals per 
100 acres): Am. Woodcock, 30; Blue Jay, 30; Am. 
Crow, 18; Black-capped Chickadee, 18; Barred Owl, 
6; Whip-poor-will, 6; Eastern Kingbird, 6; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 6; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 6; Chest- 
Warbler, 6; Sparrow Hawk, 3; Ruffed 
Grouse, 3; Screech Owl, 3; Pileated Woodpecker, 
3; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 3; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 3; Hermit Thrush, 3; Veery, 3. Flying over 
quite frequently: Tree Swallow, 30; Red-winged 
Blackbird, 30; Black Duck, 18; Bobolink, 18; Cedar 
Waxwing, 12; Am. Goldfinch, 12; Eastern Meadow- 
lark, 8; Great Blue Heron, 6; Herring Gull, 6; Black- 
crowned Night Heron, 3; Am. Merganser, 3; Red- 
tailed Hawk, 3; Red-shouldered Hawk, 3; Marsh 
Hawk, 3. Remarks: Hawks are very scarce with only 
the Sparrow Hawk nesting anywhere near the tract. 
Ruffed Grouse are Barred 


higher 


Sparrow, 


nut-sided 


unusually common. The 


Owls used the tract for a hunting ground and nested 
close to it. Downy Woodpeckers were very rare but 
the other woodpeckers were commoner than usual 
A Hermit Thrush’s singing perch was on the tract 
Chipping Sparrows were less common than _ usual 
Most of the Song Sparrows nested on the lower parts 
of the tract. The starlings nested in two large Elm 
trees near the barnyard. The Barn Swallows and 
Eastern Phoebes nested in the barn while the swifts 
nested in the house chimneys. Cape May Warblers 
nested about 14 mile from the tract for the second 
straight year. They were first observed on May 28 
and were seen feeding young on July 24.—DouG.ass 
H. Morse, Star Route, Lisbon, Me. 


27. WOODED ALDER SWAMP AND POND. 
—tLocation: In Newbury, Orange Co., Vermont 
Size: 25 acres. Description of Area: An ungrazed 
tract containing a shallow pond of 3 acres, dry in 
summer; fully described for the first time in Audubon 
Magazine, 45 (Sect. 2):18. Ten acres of White Pine 
(Pinus Strobus), Quaking Aspen (Populus tremu- 
loides), Am. Elm (Ulmus americana), and Black 
Cherry (Prunus serotina). Three acres of small alders 
cleared since 1951 by bulldozer and added to adjoin- 
ing field. The remaining 9 acres covered by large 
growth of alders with some elm and willow inter- 
spersed. Edge: Provided by fields on three sides and 
a railroad right of way on the fourth. Coverage: 
June 4, 12, 18, 30; July 6, 9, 21, 24, 29. Total, 25 
man-hours. Census: Red-winged Blackbird, 9 (36); 
Am. Redstart, 8 (32); Red-eyed Vireo, 6 (24); 
Veery, 5 (20); Chestnut-sided Warbler, 5 (20); 
Song Sparrow, 5 (20); Black Duck, 4 (16) and 
probably 23 young; Wood Duck, 4 (16); Yellow 
Warbler, 4 (16); Common Yellowthroat, 4 (16); 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 3 (12); Traill’s Flycatcher, 
2; Am. Crow, 2; Catbird, 2; Am. Robin, 2; Common 
Starling, 2; Oven-bird, 2; Am. Goldfinch, 2; Green 
Heron, 1; Hooded Merganser, 1; Ruffed Grouse, 1 
(and 7 young) ; Spotted Sandpiper, 1; Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, The Downy W ood- 
pecker, 1; Eastern Kingbird, 1; Crested Flycatcher, 
1; Eastern Wood Pewee, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 
1; Eastern Bluebird, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 1; Yellow- 
throated Vireo, 1; Warbling Vireo, 1; Black and 
White Warbler, 1; Northern Water-thrush, 1; Balti- 
more Oriole, 1; Purple Grackle (Bronzed), 1; Scarlet 
Tanager, 1; Swamp Sparrow, 1. Total: 39 species; 
92 territorial males (368 males per 100 acres). Fre- 
quent Visitors: 1 Belted Kingfisher, 2 Bank Swal- 
lows, 1 Barn Swallow. Remarks: Heavy rains in 
early June raised the level of the pond already high 
from late melting of snow. Perhaps five acres were 
flooded and this might account for the increased duck 
population. Work of the bulldozer destroyed some 
Red-winged Blackbird habitat but the bare ground, 
partially filled with water, may have accounted for 
the presence of the pair of Spotted Sandpipers.— 
WENDELL P. SMITH, Newbury, V1. 


28. UPLAND SPROUT AND SLASH LAND. 


—Location: New Hampton, New Hampshire, 21 
miles southeast of Bristol on “Blake Hill.’ Size: 15 
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acres (roughly rectangular, averaging 369 x 229 
yards, paced). Description of Area: Mature stand 
of White Pine (Pinus 
area about five years ago, leaving much slash now 
overgrown with raspberries and blackberries and vari- 
ous deciduous growths. Thickly grown up to decidu- 
20 ft. high. Brush piles now 
considerably decayed. In west corner and in lower 
part of ravine and running up onto the south ridge 
is a scattered mixed stand of nearly mature deciduous 
trees averaging 10 in. DBH left when pine was cut. 
Cutting also left scattered White Birch (Betula pap)- 
rifera) of about 12 in. DBH, mostly dead or dying, 
and about two dozen scattered Red Oak (Ovuercu 
borealis maxima) of 3 ft. DBH, half a dozen small 
clumps of Hemlock (Tsaga canadensis) of 6 in 
DBH, and clump of Beech (Fagus grandifolia) of 12 
in. DBH in There are also scattered 
large dead trees or tall 
northern part, and numerous smali dead pines (6 in 
DBH, 30-40 ft. tall) scattered throughout area, par- 
ticularly in the eastern half. Dominant trees in order 
of abundance: Red Maple (Acer rubrum), Red Oak, 
Beech, White Birch, Gray Birch (Betula populifolia), 
Hemlock. Dominant sprouts in like order: Red Maple, 
Rock Maple (Ace) Gray Birch, Bird 
Cherry (Prunus pennsjlvanica), Red Oak, Poplar 
(Populus tremuloides), Striped Maple (Acer penn- 
iylvanicum), White Ash (Fraxinus americana), Stag- 
horn Sumac (Rhus hirta or typhina), Hop Hornbeam 
(Ostrya virginiana). Most of area except under thick- 
est sprout growth overgrown with Red Raspberry 
(Rubus strigosus) on higher and drier ground, and 
High Blackberry (Rubus nigrobaccus) in wetter and 
shadier ground. On southern side of hill there are 
numerous remains of large trees uprooted in_ the 
hurricane of 1938. Scientific names of trees and 
shrubs from Trees and Shrubs of New Hampshire. 
2nd Ed., Foster. Ground cover of ferns (in order 
of abundance): WHay-scented (Dennstaedtia punc- 
tilobula), Interrupted (Osmunda claytoniana), Cin- 
namon (QO. cinnamomea), Marginal Shield (Dryop- 
Evergreen Woodfern (D. inter- 
media), Bracken (Pteridium latiusculum), Sensitive 
(Onoclea sensibilis), Christmas (Polystichum acros- 
tichoides), Common Polypody (Polypodium virgin- 
ianum), Clubmosses (Lycopodium sp., most frequent 
L. flabelliforme). Scientific names of ferns and club- 
mosses from Guide to Eastern Ferns, 2nd Ed., Wher- 
ry. Most common flowering herbaceous plants (in 
order of bloom): Yellow Violet (Vola rotundifolia), 
Wild Oats (Oakesia sessilifolia), Red Trillium 
(Trillium erectum), White Violet (Viola blanda), 
Purple Violet (V. papilionacea), Star Flower (Trien- 
talis Americana), Canada Mayflower (Maisanthemum 
canadense), Yellow Sorrel (Oxalis corniculata), In- 
dian Cucumber (Medeola virginiana), Wild Sarsa- 
parilla (Aralia nudicaulis), Self-heal (Prunella vul- 
garis), Sheep Sorrel (Trientalis americana), Bush 
Honeysuckle (Diervilla lonicera), Hawkweeds (Hier- 
acium spp.), Bristly Sarsaparilla (A. hispida), Purple 
Flowering Raspberry (Rubus odoratus), Pearly Ever- 
lasting (Anaphalis margaritacea), goldenrod (Soll- 
dago sp.), asters (Aster spp.), Thoroughwort (Ezpa- 


strobus) was clean cut from 
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west corner. 
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torium perfoliatum), various grasses and sedges, 
Scientific names of herbaceous plants from Fieldbook 
of American Wildflowers Rev. Ed., 1927, Mathews. 
Edge: Area bounded on NW by country road bor. 
dered with mature trees (birch, oak, maple, pine) 
and some shrubbery, old field and mixed woods on 
opposite side of road; on NE by old field grown up 
to young White Pine and toward the east by con. 
tinuation of cutover land; on SE by cutover land 
containing a scattered growth of hardwood and Hem. 
lock; on SW by mixed hardwood and coniferous 
stand running into a swamp on the west. Topog. 
raphy: Rough hillside, general northwestern expo- 
sure, elevation from 700 to 860 feet, cut by ravine 
containing a swampy brook giving a southern ex. 
posure on side of western hill. Hill in western cor- 
ner rather dry with many ledgy outcroppings. Covy- 
erage: April 4, 13, 18, 20, 30; May 3, 7, 10, 17, 
LS, 19;.23; 30; June 15, 23;..24, 30; July 1 (49 
trips). Average time per trip, 2 hrs. (14 to 314 hr.). 
Most trips between 6:30 and 10 a.m., two short late- 
afternoon trips and one from sunset to dark. Total, 
4314, man-hours. Census: Chestnut-sided Warbler, 
10 (67); Common Yellowthroat, 8 (53); Canada 
Warbler, 5 (33); White-throated Sparrow, 5 (33); 
Red-eyed Vireo, 4 (27); Eastern Towhee, 3.5 (23); 
Veery, 3 (20); Black and White Warbler, 3 (20); 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 2; Eastern Wood Pewee, 1.5: 
Am. Redstart, 1.5; Ruffed Grouse, 1; Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 1; Hermit 
Thrush, 1; Olive-sided Flycatcher, 1; Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, 1; Winter Wren, 1; Scarlet Tanager, 1: 
Oven-bird, 0.5; Am. Robin, 0.5; Red-shouldered 
Hawk, +; Broad-winged Hawk, +. Total: 23 spe- 
55.5 (370 males per 100 
acres). Visitors (average number of individuals per 
100 acres): Tree Swallow, 40; Am. Crow, 27; Blue 
Jay, 14; Slate-colored Junco, 14; Black-billed Cuckoo, 

Whip-poor-will, 7; Catbird, 7; Eastern Bluebird, 

Nashville Warbler, Black-throated Blue War- 
bler, 7; Baltimore Oriole, 7; Purple Finch, 7; Coop- 
er's Hawk, 1; Common Starling, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 
1. Total, 15 species. Remarks: This is the same 
area censused this year for winter bird population 
study; area more accurately measured, and reduced 
from estimated 20 acres to 15. Weather during cen- 
sus: April rather cool but about normal, May windy 
and wet, June average, late June and July hot and 


cies ; territorial males 


very dry. Approximate average territories as_ esti- 
mated for some species were as follows: Red-eyed 
Vireo, 1% acre; Black and White Warbler, 3/4 acre; 
Chestnut-sided Warbler, Common Yellowthroat, Can- 
ada Warbler, each 1 Winter Wren, a little 
over an acre; Eastern Towhee, 114 acre; Eastern 
Wood Pewee, 5 acres. Flicker and chickadee nests 
were the only ones actually located, no attempt being 
made to find others. Doubtful if sapsucker nested on 
area and uncertain whether there were one or two. 
The Olive-sided Flycatcher apparently ranged whole 
upper part of area and beyond. Part of this same 
territory was also occupied by one of the pewees, 
both frequently using the same dead trees at different 
times as perches. Scarlet Tanager ranged up and 
down ravine through center in large oaks and beyond 
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both east and west of area. Hawks ranged regularly 
over area and beyond in all directions, but Red- 
shouldered more to east which runs up into hilly 
wooded country and Broad-winged more to west to- 
ward farmland. Other species than two named were 
seen but not definitely identified except the Cooper's. 
Tree Swallows nested in boxes at my house (3 pr.) 
and other houses in neighborhood. Sickness prevented 
visits during first two weeks of June and in early 
July PAULINE S. MERRILL, R.F.D. 2, Bristol, N. H. 


29. UPLAND DECIDUOUS FOREST AND 
MARSH.—Locatuion: in Bethany, about 7 miles 
north of the City limits of New Haven, Connecticut, 
between State Highways 69 and 63, on Hilldale Road, 
which bisects the plot. Area: 42 acres, rectangular 
with the long dimension running north and south; 
the southern portion is 12 and the northern is 30 
acres, measuring approximately 240 x 240 and 250 
x 560 yards (paced) respectively. The road that 
separates the two portions is an overgrown wood road 
and produces no edge effect. Description of Area: 
Fairly dense forest covering the dry rocky slopes and 
ledge that surround two small swamps that total 
about 8 acres in area. In the dry area the trees are (30 
to 50 ft. high and 12 to 15 in. DBH with a moderate 
number of saplings): Red Oak (Quercus rubra), 
20%; White Oak (Q. alba). 20%; Chestnut Oak 
(QO. prinus), 20%; Mockernut Hickory (Carya to- 
mentosa), 10%; the remaining 30 per cent is com- 
posed of Scarlet Oak (Q. coccinea), Black Birch 
(Betula lenta), Gray Birch (B. populifolia), Yellow 
Birch (B. lutea), White Ash (Fraxinus americana), 
and Beech (Fagus grandifolia). The substratum is 
chiefly of shrubs 3 to 5 ft. high: Witch Hazel 
(Hamamelis virginiana), Mountain Laurel (Kalmia 
latifolia), Pinkster Flower (Rhododendron nudi- 
florum). The two small swamps set in the middle of 
these two adjoining areas contain scattered Red 
Maples (Acer rubrum) while the main cover is 6 to 
15 ft. high and composed of closely set thickets of 
Highbush Blueberry (Vaccinium corymbosum and 
related species), Sweet Pepperbush (Clethra alni- 
folia), and Clammy Azalea (Rhododendron  vis- 
cosum). There are standing pools of water between 
these and the roots of the maples and numerous 
pockets of sphagnum. Skunk Cabbage (Symplocarpus 
foetidus) grows at the edge. Surrounding the area on 
all sides is similar forest. Botanical names taken 
from Gray's Manual, 8th Ed. Topography: “Western 
Highland” area of Connecticut; the plot surveyed 
consists of exposed granite ledges, with shallow soil 
cover over most, that form ridges 30 to 60 ft. high 
which surround the two swamps described; elevation 
700 ft. above sea level. Coverage: June 11, 14, 15, 
20; July 1, 10, 13, 17, 20. Hours from 5:30 to 9:00 
p-m. and totaled 15. Census: Oven-bird 9 (22); 
Hermit Thrush, 6 (14); Red-eyed Vireo, 6 (14); 
Black and White Warbler, 5 (12); Wood Thrush, 
5 (12); Scarlet Tanager, 4 (10); Blue Jay, 4 (10); 
Canada Warbler, 3 (7); Veery, 3 (7); Catbird, 2; 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Worm-eating Warbler, 1; 
Black-capped Chickadee, 1; Eastern Wood Pewee, 1. 
Total: 14 species; 51 territorial males (121 males 


per 100 acres). Visitors (average number of i 
dividuals per 100 acres); Yellow-shafted Flicker, 
Am. Crow, 2; Chimney Swift, 2; Am. Goldfinch, 
Am. Robin, 2; Eastern Bluebird, 2; Hairy Wood- 
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pecker, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2. Remarks: 
Simultaneous singing Hermit Thrushes indicate that 
birds are separated by 60 to 90 yards; birds were on 
the rocky slopes and not noted in the lower areas 
Canada Warblers, confined to the swamps and their 
edges, were often heard singing simultaneously 10 
yards or so apart—HENRY BUNTING, M.D., R.F.D. 
?, Bethany, Conn. 


30. SHRUBBY FIELDS AND UPLAND DE- 
CIDUOUS FOREST.—Location: Two miles south- 
west of Blairstown, New Jersey. Size: 27 acres 
Topography: 550 feet above sea level, rough and 
hilly. Fully described in 1950 census (Audubon Field 
Notes 4:303-304). Coverage: May 6, 9, 15} 17, 
28; June 3, 7, 8, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 
23, 24, 27, 30; July 5, 6, 12, 15, 21. Time varied 
from 4 a.m. to 8 p.m., EST, and totaled 46 hours 
Weather: May was unseasonably cold and quite wet; 
hot and fair from mid-June until the end of July 
Census: Field Sparrow, 7 (26); Eastern Towhee, 4 
(16); Red-eyed Vireo, 3 (12); Golden-winged War- 
bler, 3 (12); Black and White Warbler, 2.5; Blue- 
winged Warbler, 2.5; Brown-headed Cowbird, 2: 
Catbird, 2; Oven-bird, 2; Common Yellowthroat, 2: 
Wood Thrush, 1.5; Cardinal, 1.5; Eastern Kingbird, 
1; Eastern Wood Pewee, 1; Blue Jay, 1; House 
Wren, 1; Louisiana Water-thrush, 1; Scarlet Tan- 
ager, 1; Indigo Bunting, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 
0.5; Brown Thrasher, 0.5. Total: 21 species; 41 ter- 
ritorial males (150 males per 100 acres). Visitors 
(average number per 100 acres): Am. Crow, 12; 
Am. Goldfinch, 8; Cooper's Hawk, 4; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 4; Yellow-shafted Flicker, 4; Crested Fly- 
catcher, 4; Tufted Titmouse, 4. Remarks: In the 
three years that the census has been taken the num- 
ber of breeding males has fluctuated from 41 in 1950, 
to 26 in 1951, to 41 in 1952. A plum thicket with 
several tall trees and blackberry bushes was a favorite 
singing place of the birds in 1950 and 1952 but 
almost deserted in 1951. The cowbirds, 2 males and 
2 females, were always together. A cowbird egg was 
laid in the Golden-winged Warbler’s nest. New- 
comers this year are the House Wren and the Eastern 
Kingbird.—ELoisE LEHNERT, Blairstown, N. J. 


31. MOSTLY CLIMAX RED AND WHITE 
SPRUCE FOREST (with clearing). The area of 
30 acres called Audubon Peninsula on Hog Island, 
Muscongus Bay, Maine (site of the Audubon Nature 
Camp). From 1935 to 1948 this census area consisted 
of 25 acres of climax spruce plus 5 partially cleared 
acres containing buildings, gray and white birches, 
bushes, ferns and young spruce. The 4 acres of blown- 
down spruce mentioned in the last three reports are 
now getting coated chiefly with hay-scented ferns, 
raspberry bushes and tiny spruce. The peninsula has 
been described in detail in earlier reports and cen- 
sused from 1936 through 1942 and again from 1946 
through 1951. Coverage: several hours almost daily 
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from mid-June to mid-August by two census takers 
plus numerous assistants. Total cover 160 man-hours. 
This summer has been exceptionally hot and dry. 
Census: Golden-crowned Kinglet, 10 (33); Parula 
Warbler, 10 (33); Myrtle Warbler, 10 (33); Black- 
throated Green Warbler, 9 (30) ; Song Sparrow, 9 (30) ; 
Blackburnian Warbler, 5 (17); Olive-backed Thrush, 
t (13); Slate-colored Junco, 4 (13): Am. Robin, 2; 
Magnolia Warbler, 2; Purple Finch, 2; Osprey, 1: 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; Tree Swallow, 1: Cedar 
Waxwing, 1; Am. Redstart, 1; Common Starling, 1: 
Hairy Woodpecker, 1. Total, 18 species; density 74 
pairs (247 pairs per This density 
ties our previous low of 1937. The disappearance of 
chickadees (usually 2 to 4 pairs) and the abrupt 
drop in juncos (from 9 to 4 pairs) is puzzling. As 


species not breeding on the peninsula 


hundred acres) 


usual many 
were recorded. Transients were most conspicuous in 
August. Being on an island numerous birds 
(gulls, terns, ducks, seen 
Wide-ranging birds such as ravens, herons, swallows 
The vagrant 


water 
guillemots, etc.) were 
and swifts were of regular occurrence 
population was variable. Such species as Nashville 
Warblers, Pine Siskins and White-winged Crossbills 
would show up for a day or two and then move on 
The Tree Swallows, flickers, starlings and one pair 
of robins did most of their feeding on the mainland 
a quarter of a mile away —ALLAN D. CRUICKSHANK 
and JosEPH CapBURY, Audubon Nature Camp. Me- 
domak, Me 


32. CENTRAL HARDWOOD FOREST WITH 
SCATTERED PINE.—Location: Rock Creek Park, 
Washington, D. C. Size: 80 acres. Description of 
Area: See Audubon Field Notes 2:153, May 1948. 
Coverage: April 11, 19; May 3, 17, 24, 30; June 
7 (2), 12; July 26. Hours were from 5:50 a.m. to 
10:30 a.m. and totaled 22 man-hours. Census: Oven- 
bird, 49 (61); Red-eyed Vireo, 32.5 (41); Acadian 
Flycatcher, 16 (20); Wood Thrush, 15.5 (19); 
Eastern Wood Pewee, 5.5 (7); Downy Woodpecker, 
4 (5); Carolina Chickadee, 4 (5); Scarlet Tanager, 
{ (5); Crested Flycatcher, 3 (4); Hooded Warbler, 
3 (4); Yellow-throated Vireo, 2.5; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Parula War- 
bler, 2; Louisiana Water-thrush, 2; Cardinal, 1.5; 
Cooper's Hawk, 1; Barred Owl, 1; Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Am. Crow, 1; Black and White Warbler, 
1; Kentucky Warbler, 1. Total: 
territorial males (196 males per 100 acres). Visitors: 
Am. Crow, 4; Blue Jay, 3; Am. Robin, 2; Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, 1; Fish Crow, 1; Carolina Wren, 1; 
Am. Redstart, 1; Am. Goldfinch, 1; Eastern Towhee, 
1. Remarks: The density this year was the lowest 
during the four years that studies have been con- 
ducted on this area, the peak of 239 males being 
reached in 1951. This drop is partially due to the 
steady (23%) decrease of the Red-eyed Vireo popu- 
lation since 1948. The Cardinal, chickadee and tit- 
mouse also show very sharp drops from their 1951 
densities. One possible cause was the very stormy 
May which inhibited bird activity and hence census- 
taking. Several dead trees had fallen over during the 
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winter, forcing hole-nesters to seek homes elsewhere. 
The ecological distribution of the low-nesting birds 
is sharply defined in this area. All Wood Thrush ter. 
ritories were located in the four ravines in the west. 
ern, more elevated part of the area or on the eastern 
lower slope which descends towards a creek. The 
undergrowth (Poison Ivy, Spicebush, Arrowwood, 
saplings) in these parts is at its thickest, thus pro. 
viding safe hiding places for nests near the ground 
Thirteen of the 16 Acadian Flycatcher territories were 
also located in these niches However, the Majority 
of the Oven-birds stayed on the drier ridges or on 
the upper part of the slope where the undergrowth 
is limited to a few saplings or low shrubs which are 
used as singing perches. The Black and White War- 
bler’s territory was on a ridge where scrub pines from 
a nearby grove mingled with the oaks. Another male 
of this species had territory in the type of 
growth outside the census area. Although a pair of 
Carolina Wrens wintered on this area, they appar- 
ently did not breed here as they completely disap. 
peared between April 19 and July 26.—Cuar _es L. 
CLAGETT (compiler), JOAN CRISWELL, VIRGINIA 
DaiKER, ELots RoGers (Audubon Society of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.) 
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33. OAK-HICKORY FOREST, PINE STAND 
AND EDGE.—Location: Eden Township, Licking 
Co., Ohio. Size: Approximately 35 acres. Descrip- 
tion of Area: The census tract contains upland oak- 
hickory woods, a mixed mesophytic woodland on the 
valley slope, a spruce area, prior to 1951 a small 
hemlock-pine-spruce nursery, a small pine stand of 
about 3 acres, prior to 1952 a small pond now en- 
larged to approximately 3/4; acre, four small! clearings, 
and a narrow section of bottomland. The 
census area is a Boy Scout camp with several build- 
ings entering into the ecology of the bird population. 
Two major changes in the area are to be classified as 
important. First, the enlargement of the small pond 
eliminating most of the original pond and bog. Sec- 
ond, the construction of a council ring near the falls 
resulting in a cleared area of about 1% acre. The re- 
moval of a few saplings along the main trail slightly 
modified the eastern edge. For a more detailed de- 
scription, see census reports for 1937-51. Coverage: 
May 17, 31; June 1, 5, 22, 29; July 5; plus several 
surveys of short duration; total, 110 man-hours. 
Census: Red-eyed Vireo, 10 (29); Wood Thrush, 
9 (26); Acadian Flycatcher, 8 (23); Cerulean War- 
bler, 5 (14); Oven-bird, 5 (14); Eastern Phoebe, 4 
(11); Eastern Wood Pewee, 4 (11); Scarlet Tan- 
ager, 3 (9); Mourning Dove, 3 (9); Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird, 3 (9); Am. Crow, 3 (9); Am. Robin, 
3 (9); Kentucky Warbler, 3 (9); Downy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Crested Flycatcher, 2; Carolina Chickadee, 
2: Tufted Titmouse, 2; Carolina Wren, 2; Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher, 2; Yellow-throated Vireo, 2; Brown- 
headed Cowbird, 2; Cardinal, 2; Chipping Sparrow, 
2; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 1; 
Black-billed Cuckoo, 1; Whip-poor-will, 1; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Cat- 
bird, 1; Cedar Waxwing, 1; Louisiana Water-thrush, 
1; Indigo Bunting, 1; Field Sparrow, 1; Song Spar- 
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row, 1. Total: 35 species; 95 territorial males (271 
males per 100 acres). Regular Visitors: Ruffed 
Grouse, Mourning Dove, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
Black-billed Cuckoo, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 
Hairy Woodpecker, Downy Woodpecker, Crested 
Flycatche r, Acadian Flycatcher, Eastern Wood Pewee, 
Catbird, Cerulean Warbler, Oven-bird, Scariet Tan- 
ager, Am. Goldfinch, Chipping Sparrow, Song Spar- 
row. Irregular Visitors: Great Blue Heron, Green 
Heron, Red-tailed Hawk, Red-shouldered Hawk, 
Broad-winged Hawk, Killdeer, Am. Woodcock, 
Spotted Sandpiper, Horned Owl, Barred Owl, Barn 
Owl, Belted Kingfisher, Yellow-shafted Flicker, Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, Eastern Kingbird, Barn Swal- 
low, Warbling Vireo, Yellow Warbler, Hooded 
Warbler, Red-winged Blackbird. Remarks: The ef- 
fects upon the population of breeding birds brought 
about by the increased size of the pond were not 
evident, although visitors were observed in greater 
frequency. The most interesting event was the fist 
breeding record for the Sharp-shinned Hawk. Though 
this pair did not nest successfully, their influence 
upon the population was evident in several ways: 
(1) loss of resident species by direct predation; (2) 
reduction of nests within the surrounding area of 
hawk’s territory. Other oddities of this year’s census 
might be blamed upon the hawks but positive weight 
of evidence is not apparent. They moved out of the 
census area about the first week of June which might 
help account for the 15-year record high of 95 pairs 
of birds, despite their early presence in the census 
area—A. H. CrauGus, 209 Maholm St.. Newark. 
Ohio. 


34. UPLAND ABANDONED FIELD AND 
HEDGE.—Location: 3 miles northeast of Warner 
Robins, Houston Co., Georgia. Size: 25 acres (351 
x 366 yards, measured with steel tape, omitting a 
square 90 x 90 yards at one corner). Description of 
Area: Ground covered by herbaceous growth 12 to 
15 inches high, with scattered young pines and oaks 
In four squares of 4 acres each, the numbers of trees 
above grass height are 9, 11, 20, and 35. Larger 
trees are 40 Loblolly Pines (Pinus Taeda) and 1 
Short-leaf Pine (P. echimata) between 6 and 10 feet 
tall, 11 Southern Red Oaks (Quercus rubra), 2 
thickets of Sassafras (Sassafras vartifolium) contain- 
ing trees about 10 to 12 feet tall, and 8 small clumps 
or individuals of Persimmon (Diospyros virginiana). 
(Prof. G. L. Carver, Mercer University, aided us by 
the loan of the tree handbook and by checking some 
of the identifications.) An unimproved one-lane road, 
now abandoned, runs north and south through the 
tract 68 yards from its east edge. The road is bor- 
dered on the west by a hedge of wild plum, contain- 
ing bushes 3 to 6 feet high. Plant names follow 
Coker and Totten, Trees of the Southeastern States. 
1945, which is the guide to identification. Edge: 
The study area is part of a tract of 100 acres, some 
of which was abandoned as farmland before 1936, 
and some of which was farmed until 1944. Thus 
similar vegetation surrounds the area on the east. 
south, and west. A lone 30-foot Red Oak near the 
southwest corner was omitted from the area. The 


north boundary is formed by a 20-foot dirt road 
beyond which are one occupied farmyard and several! 
abandoned fields. Topography: Level, except for a 
ditch arising near the southeast corner and running 
eastward off the study area, which is actually the 
summit of a gentle hill. Elevation is about 300 feet 
Coverage: April 20, 28, 29; May 2, 3, 10, 17, 24; 
June 2, 14, 25; July 4, 12, 19; Aug. 2, 10. Hours 
ranged between 5.30 and 8:00 a.m. and 5:30 and 
8:30 p.m., and totaled about 30 man-hours. Census: 
Orchard Oriole, 3 (12); Eastern Meadowlark, 2; 
Mockingbird, 1; Blue Grosbeak, 1; Field Sparrow, 1; 
Eastern Kingbird, 0.5; Brown Thrasher, 0.5. Total: 

species; 9 territorial males (36 males per 100 
acres). Visitors (average number of individuals per 
100 acres): Chimney Swift, 12; Mourning Dove, 6; 
Bob-white, 3; Killdeer, 2; Loggerhead Shrike, 2; 
Cardinal, 2; Purple Martin, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Great 
Blue Heron; Turkey Vulture; Cooper's Hawk; Spar- 
row Hawk; Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Barn Swal- 
low; Am. Crow; Catbird; Cedar Waxwing; Red- 
winged Blackbird; Purple Grackle; Eastern Towhee; 
Vesper Sparrow. Remarks: We chose this area as 
representative of the herbaceous stage in old-field suc- 
cession on the upper coastal plain. Every nesting 
species, however, used the small trees or the high- 
lines along the road for singing or observation 
perches, and meadowlarks were the only ones fre- 
quently flushed from the ground. The orioles and 
the Mockingbird were limited to the trees and hedge. 
Most of the visitors were seen flying over the tract, 
and the Bob-whites were the only ones frequently 
found feeding there. There were several small patches 
of bare ground on the study area, but bare-ground 
birds such as Killdeers and Ground Doves were never 
found feeding.—1/LT. NATHANIEL R. WHITNEY, JR., 
and Mary S. WHITNEY, Quarters 1505-A Robins Ai 
Force Base, Ga. 


35. IMMATURE LONGLEAF PINELAND 
WITH SMALL CLEARINGS.—Location: Ap- 
proximately 5 miles west of Tifton, Tift Co., Georgia ; 
area lies both north and south of State Highway 50. 
Size: 52.4 acres (roughly square, with irregular bor- 
ders, about 500 x 530 yards, paced; acreage deter- 
mined by planimeter). Description of Area: The 
only dominant tree, Longleaf Pine (Pinus palustris), 
grew fairly uniformly over the tract, although it be- 
came widely spaced in several partial clearings which, 
taken together, comprised 20% of the total area 
There was little undercover exceeding 3 feet in 
height. A transect 20 feet wide and 500 feet long, 
made across an unbroken part of forest, contained 61 
trees (about 266 per acre), with an average DBH ot 
6.3 inches; their crowns ranged mostly between 40 
and 50 feet in height, and the cover provided by this 
canopy was about 36%. The transect included 10 fire- 
blackened stumps (average diameter 11 inches). Light 
burning had occurred within the past year: turpen- 
tining had not been done in the recent past; grazing 
by cattle took place only in one of the clearings (of 
about 2 acres). Shrubby growth was largely confined 
to portions of the east and west boundaries and to a 
narrow stream which cut diagonally through the 
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northern half of the tract 
were Black Gum (Nj:\2 


Trees along this stream 

‘jlvatica) and Bald Cypress 
(Taxodium disticl well as Longleaf Pine 
The only other permanent water on the tract was one 
small pool beneath a Black Gum, 400 feet from the 
stream. Cover provided by shrubs and smaller plants, 
as appraised by means of a bisect run along the 
center of the transect, was largely under 2 feet in 
height and included the following plants: grasses, 
almost entirely Wiregrass (Aristida stricta), com- 
prised 80% of the cover; Goat's-rue (Tephrosia vir- 
giniana), 8.7%; Running-oak (Quercus pumila), 
7.4%; Huckleberries (Vaccinium caesium and ap- 
parently V. tenellum). 1.9%; Persimmon (Dvospyro 
virginiana), 1.1%; Bracken (Pteridinm aquilinum), 
0.8; False-indigo (Baptisia lanceolata), 0.5%; Green- 
brier (Smilax bona-nox), +; blackberry (Rabus sp.), 
+; Gallberry (Ilex Sensitive-plant 
(Schrankia microphylla), +-. Several small herbaceous 
species also were present. In some spots Bracken oc- 
curred in thick, knee-high patches; in others, there 
were scattered, small Persimmons. Near the northern- 
most corner a blackberry patch and scattered oaks 
(Quercus laevis and Q. cinerea) were present. The 
clearings were mainly in low parts of the 
a variety of grasses and sedges 


um), as 
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moist 
tract and supported 
not found in the dryer areas of Wiregrass. Scien- 
tific names for plants are given as furnished me by 
Dr. Robert F. Thorne, Department of Botany, State 
University of Iowa, who examined specimens and 
made most of the identifications. Edge: Three-fourths 
of the area was bordered by cultivated fields, while 
one-fourth was bordered by similar pineland; shrubby 
edge vegetation, mentioned above, was present along 
forest-field boundary. Topography: 
Elevation, about 350 feet, the land gently rolling, 
and gradually sloping towards the stream and the 
major clearings. Coverage: Almost daily from late 
February to late May, 1952 (during which time a 
special study of Brown-headed Nuthatches was being 


some of the 


made), with attention given to general censusing on 
Apel 18, 19; 28, 25,..25;-May 1, 6, 7, 10, 12-14, 
16, 19, 21. Hours 4:30 a.m. to 7:30 
p.m. (complete coverages were mainly confined to 
morning hours) and totaled about 40. Census: Pine 
Warbler, 10 (19); Brown-headed Nuthatch, 9 (17); 
Bachman’s Sparrow, 9 (17); Eastern Towhee, 6 
(12); Blue Jay, 5.5 (10); Eastern Wood Pewee, 5 
(10); Mourning Dove, 4.5 (9); Crested Flycatcher, 
3.5 (7); Eastern Meadowlark, 3 (6); Eastern Blue- 
bird, 2.5; Mockingbird, 2; Common Yellowthroat, 2 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 1.5; Carolina Wren, 1.5; 
Summer Tanager, 1.5; Cardinal, 1.5; Bob-white, 1; 
Eastern Kingbird, 1; Carolina Chickadee, 1; Tufted 
Titmouse, 1; Indigo Bunting, 1; Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, 0.5; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 0.5; Biue 
Grosbeak, 0.5. Total: 24 species; 74.5 territorial 
males (142 males per 100 acres). Regular Visitors: 
Red-cockaded Woodpecker, Am. Crow. Irregular 
Visitors: (1) On the area. Cooper's Hawk, Red- 
tailed Hawk, Ruby-throated Hummingbird. (2) 
Overhead. Turkey Vulture, Common Nighthawk, 
Purple Martin. Remarks: Several of the breeding 
species were wholly or partly dependent on broadleaf 
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vegetation along the area’s east edge or along the 
stream, these being the Carolina Chickadee, Tufted 
Titmouse, Carolina Wren, Mockingbird, Common 
Yellowthroat, Cardinal, Eastern Towhee, Blue Gros. 
beak. and Indigo Bunting. But edge vegetation as 
such was not essential to these species which, with 
the possible exception of the two parids, may prop. 
erly be classed as ‘‘pineland birds” in southern pine 
forest types having adequate undergrowth at shrub 
and subshrub levels. As to the 3 most abundant 
species, none had a closely related niche competitor 
in the study area (or in the region generally), this 
circumstance contributing to their abundance. The 
Pine Warbler and sparrow seemed little affected by 
any of the other species. The former encountered 
the nuthatch and pewee fairly frequently but, except 
mutual seemed the rule 
Eastern Wood Pewees were, by contrast, relentless 
in their persecution of Palm Warblers (non-breeding 
but remaining into May), which also were deft in 
catching insects on the wing. The meadowlark alone 
seemed a potential competitor of the sparrow. Vying 
with nuthatches for nest were bluebirds, 
whose density would easily have exceeded 2.5 had 
more nest-holes been available. Almost all the Brown- 
headed Nuthatches on the area were color-banded, 


close to nests, tolerance 


cavities 


and a full account of their life history, including ter- 
ritorial relations, will be published later. There was 
no direct evidence of predation on adults of breeding 
species during the 3-month period, the only observed 
mortality resulting from automobiles (one bluebird 
and one nuthatch being found dead on the high- 
way). The total density of 142 males per 100 acres 
is intermediate between some remarkably low counts 
(16, 17, 24, and 50 males, or potential pairs, per 
100 acres) made in Lower Coastal Plain pinelands 
or “flatwoods” by Fleetwood and by Aldrich and 
Burleigh, and high counts (up to 239 and 347 males) 
made in Georgia by Odum and in Maryland by 
Springer and Stewart, in pine tracts with hardwood 
understories, including shrubs. The present total of 
142 males compares fairly closely with 197 males 
found in another Upper Coastal Plain pineland, an 
area of open, mature Longleaf Pine near Newton, 
Georgia (the details of this census, as well as fur- 
ther mention and citations of the above-mentioned 
counts, being given in my Distribution and Popula- 
tions of Summer Birds in Southwestern Georgia, Occ. 
Publ. Ga. Ornith. Soc., No. 3, Univ. Ga. Press, 
Athens, 1951: p. 38 ff.) —Ropert A. Norris, Maz- 
eum of Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


36. PASTURE AND WOODED BORDER.— 
Location: On East Mitchell Road 0.9 miles east of 
Belt Highway Routes #71 and 169 outside of St 
Joseph, Missouri. Size: 8.86 acres (880 x 50 yards, 
measured). Description of Area: This is situated in 
a typical Northwest Missouri farming area and can 
be divided into 2 main habitats: (1) a rough road- 
way, and (2) pasture land. (1) The roadway runs 
the entire length of the area (14 mile) and is lined 
on both sides by fencing. This first part makes up 
26.6% (2.27 acres) of the total area Approximately 
1/3 of the road is occasionally used by a farmer 
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The ground cover in the road bed itself consists of 
Foxtail Grass (Setaria), Bush Clover (Lespedeza 
striata), Small Ragweed (Ambrosia psilostachya), 
Partridge Pea (Cassia Chamaecrista) and Muletail 
(?). In the area between the roadbed and the fence 
is the habitat that supplies the majority of food and 
cover for the birds. In addition to the above grasses 
and weeds it contains underbrush mainly, with some 
trees along the fence. The underbrush and weeds 
consist of the following listed according to decreas- 
ing abundance: Giant Ragweed (Ambrosia trifida), 
Elderberry (Sambucus canadensis), Indian Currant 
(Symphoricar} orbiculatus), Poison Ivy (Rhu 
Toxicodendron), wild grape (Vitis sp.), Smartweed 
(Polygonum (Persicaria)), Hop Vine (Huamu- 
lus Lupulus), Blackberry (Rubus  (eubatus)), 
Bittersweet (Celastrus candens), daisy  fleabane 
(Erigeron sp.), Woodbine (Psedera quinqguefolia), 
Queen Anne's Lace (Daucus Carota), Black Bind- 
weed (Polygonum Convolvulus), milkweeds (Ascle- 
pias sp.), sunflower (Helianthus sp.), Thistle (Cir- 
sium altissimum and others), Indian Hemp (Cannu- 
bis sativa), pigweed (Amaranthus sp.), Lamb’s Quar- 
ters (Chenc podium album), Pokeberry (Phytolacca 
decandra), Wild Bergamot (Monarda fistulosa), and 
Rose (Rosa setigera). The trees (averaging 15-20 ft. 
in height) and bushes consist of American Elm 
(Ulmus americana), Wild Black Cherry (Prunus 
serotina), Grey Dogwood (Cornus paniculata), Peach 
(Prunus Persica), Honey Locust (Gleditsia  tria- 
canthos sp.), Mossy-cup Oak (Quercus macrocarpa), 
Black Walnut (Juglans nigra), hawthorn (Crataegus 
sp.), Plum (Prunus americana), Boxelder (Acer Ne- 
gundo), Kentucky Coffee (G)mmocladus dioica), 
Shining Sumac (Rhus glabra), Catalpa (Catalpa spe- 
ciosa), Hackberry (Celtis occidentalis), and Prickly 
Ash (Zanthoxylum americanum). (2) The remain- 
ing area for an equal distance on both sides of the 
fencing is made up of pasture land. In 1952 approxi- 
mately 59% of this pasture land was moderately 
grazed by cattle, 24% was heavily grazed and 17% 
was ungrazed. The pastures contain a ground cover 
of Kentucky Bluegrass (Poa pratensis), White Clover 
(Trifolium repens), Peppergrass (Lepidium virgini- 
cum), and Foxtail, with scattered stands of Iron Weed 
(Vernonia Baldwini), Great Mullein (Verbascum 
Thapsus), Vervain (Verbena hastata), Goldenrod, 
Ragweed, Bergamot, Indian Currant, and seedlings 
of Hackberry, American Elm, Honey Locust, Wiid 
Cherry, Bur Oak and Kentucky Coffee Tree. Scien- 
tific names of plants from Gray's Manual with as- 
sistance from Martin Thomas. Edge: Tract bounded 
on both sides by similar pasture. Topography: 
Gentle rolling land; elevation around 800 feet. 
Coverage: April 27; May 8, 11, 21; June 10, 
20, 24; July 16; Aug. 2. Hours varied from 
5:45 a.m. to 8:00 p.m. and totaled 18 man-hours 
of census time; many other hours spent observing 
nests, etc. Census: Dickcissel, 7 (78): House 
Sparrow, 4 (45); Eastern Meadowlark, 3 (34); 
Common Yellowthroat, 3 (34); Brown Thrasher, 
2.5; Bell's Vireo, 2+; Field Sparrow, 2; Mourning 
Dove, 1; Black-billed Cuckoo, 1; Horned Lark, 1; 
Blue Jay, 1; House Wren, 1; Catbird, 1; Am. Robin, 


1; Loggerhead Shrike, i; Yellow Warbler, 1; Am. 
Goldfinch, 1; Indigo Bunting, 1; Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, +; Yellow-shafted Flicker, +. Total: 20 
species; 35 territorial males (395 males per 100 
acres). Visitors (average number of individuals per 
100 acres): Brown-headed Cowbird, 34; Chimney 
Swift, 22; Purple Grackle (Bronzed), 11; Barn 
Swallow, 11; Red-winged Blackbird, 4; Sparrow 
Hawk, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Common Star- 
ling, 2; Eastern Wood Pewee, 2; Killdeer, 1; Eastern 
Kingbird, 1; Bob-white, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, 
1. Remarks: There were 3 Dickcissel, 2 Bell's 
Vireo, 1 Mourning Dove and 1 House Sparrow nests 
found on the area. A single cowbird egg was found 
in 2 Bell’s Vireo nests and in 1 Dickcissel nest. In 
a barn just off the area were 8 House Sparrow nests 
and 1 Barn Swallow nest. All of the House Sparrows 
noted in the census were concentrated about 2 barns 
and a house on the south 1/3 of the area. The 
presence of Chimney Swifts, Red-headed Wood- 
peckers and Yellow-shafted Flickers can be explained 
because of a sparse clump of tall American Elm and 
Oak trees over 100 yards west in one of the pasture 
areas. The temperature in this county was unusually 
hot for June but essentially normal for the othet 
months. This census is part of an initial study of the 
Dickcissels in this area. I was assisted by Si Rositsky. 
—GorDON C. SAUER, M.D., St. Joseph, Mo. 


37. JUNIPER-OAK WOODS ON LIME.- 
STONE HILLS.—Location: northwestern Austin, 
Texas (within the city limits, west of the southern 
end of Ridge Oak Drive). Size: about 37.3 acres, 
by pacing and triangulation. Description of Area: 
Watershed of small creek flowing west from steep 
limestone hills, elevation 600 to 800 feet; hillsides 
clad with open Juniper-Oak woods (Juniperus mexi- 
canus occupying about 50% of the surface area, 
Quercus texensis 15%, Quercus breviloba 5%, and 
grassy slopes 30%), trees mostly less than 15 feet 
tall, becoming dense with a greater percentage of 
oaks high on the hills (Juniperus mexicanus 35%, 
QO. texensis 60%, Q. breviloba 5%); in creek bot- 
toms, along with the species already mentioned, grow 
Ash (Fraxinus texensis), Wild Cherry (Prunus sero- 
tina), Cedar-elm (Ulmus crassifolia), becoming 25 
feet tall. Edge: bounded on all sides by somewhat 
similar growth. Coverage: March 21, 23, 28, 30; 
April 2, 6, 20, 28, 30; May 4, 15, 25; June 21; and 
Aug. 23, 1952 (diurnal visits) and May 3, 4, 8; 
June 1, 8, 10 (nocturnal); hours varied from 6 a.m. 
to 11 p.m. and totaled 96. Census: Golden-cheeked 
Warbler, 6.5 (15); Cardinal, 4 (9); White-eyed 
Vireo, 3.5 (8); Rufous-crowned Sparrow, 3.5 (8); 
Mourning Dove, 3 (7); Carolina Wren, 2.5; Be- 
wick’s Wren, 2.5; Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 2; Caro- 
lina Chickadee, 2; Yellow-breasted Chat, 2; Sum- 
mer Tanager, 2; Painted Bunting, 2; Black and 
White Warbler, 2; Brown-headed Cowbird, (3); 
Black-crested Titmouse, 1; Chuck-will’s-widow, 1; 
Mockingbird, +. Total: 17 species; 39.5 territorial 
males (106 males per 100 acres). Frequent Visitors 
(average number of individuals per 100 acres): Tur- 
key Vulture, 2; Chimney Swift, 2; Lark Sparrow, 2; 
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Road-runner, 2; Black Vulture, 1; Am. Crow, 1; 
Blue Jay, 1; House Finch, 1; Black-chinned Hum- 
mingbird, 1. Occasional Visitors: Horned Owl (seen 
(twice); Osprey 
nighthawk 


Scissor-tailed 
Texas 


twice ) ; 
(once) ; 


Flycatcher 
W oodpecker (once) ; 
(once); Cliff (once); Purple Grackle 
(Bronzed) (once); Red-winged Blackbird (once). 
Remarks: The earliest nesting observed was an in- 
cubating Mourning Dove on March 9. Light freezes 
occurred on the nights of March 22 and 23. The 
spring was unusually wet; all creeks were flowing 
during the latter part of April but were almost dry 
the last week in May. The population of some species 
was swelled by transients and did not become sta- 
bilized until the end of April or later; Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, Chuck-will’s-widow, Chimney Swift, Sum- 
mer Tanager, Black and White Warbler, Golden- 
cheeked Warbler, Yellow-breasted Chat, and Painted 
Bunting fall into this category. Many winter residents 
and migrants were recorded even while nesting was 
Spotted Towhee, Cedar Wax- 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 


Swallow 


proceeding, including 
wing, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
Red-tailed Hawk, Red-shouldered Hawk, Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, Greater Yellow-legs, Great Blue 
Heron, Franklin's Gull, Flycatcher, Least 
Flycatcher, Rough-winged Swallow. Hermit Thrush, 
Olive-backed Thrush, Am. Robin, Nashville Warbler, 
Orange-crowned Warbler, Myrtle Warbler, Chestnut- 
sided Warbler, Blackburnian Warbler, Canada War 
bler, Golden-crowned Kinglet, Lesser Goldfinch, Sa 
Grasshopper W hite- 
Field Sparrow, Song Sparrow, and 
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38. COASTAL PRAIRIE.—Location: 16.1 mi 
south of Boca del Rio, Veracruz (2.3 mi. off the 
Alvarado pavement on Anton Lizardo road). Size: 
15 acres (rectangular, 330 N-S by 220 E-W yards 
Description: Subhumid, tropical grassland 


paced ) 
r 

and woods mixture (grass is overgrazed) ; small trees 
and shrubs scattered here and there over the grassland 
which is marked 
larger and somewhat taller trees and shrubs; scat- 


with occasional dense thickets of 
tered small trees and shrubs consist of Acacia sphaero- 
cephla (30%), Lantana camara (20%), Citharex)- 
lum berlandieri (20%) and Acracomia 
(30%); thickets contain 
are Cecropia mexicana, Daphnopsi 
glabrata, and Psidium 
there are also a number of cacti of the 
genera and Opuntia in the thickets and 
the ground in and around these areas is frequently 
covered with Bromelia penguin. Topography: Gently 
sloping side of low hill; elevation 140 ft. Climate: 
Rainfall is deficient in the months of December, 
January, February, March, and April, the last two 
months being especially dry; the remainder of the 


mexicana 
a great variety of species, 
some of which 
bonplandiana, Tournefortia 
Luajata. 


Seleniceru 


year has adequate to abundant rainfall; there is no 
well-defined hot season but the warmest days of the 
year are most likely to come in April or May; the 
rain and the cloudy days in summer are likely to 


cause a somewhat lower average temperature and in 
tl or cool north wind 


the winter there is a ‘‘norther’ 
however, temperatures 


about every week or ten days; 
above 90° F. are likely to be recorded every month 
in the year. Coverage: April 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15: 
June 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 28, 29. Total, 48 hours. Census: 
Ground-chat, 6 (40); Spotted-breasted Wren, 4 
(27); Rufous-naped Cactus Wren, 4 (27); White. 
collared Pauraque, 3 (20); Bob-white, 2; Groove. 
billed Ani, 2; Inca Dove, 2; Mexican Crested Fly- 
Lichtenstein Saltator, 2; Morellet Seed. 
eater, 2; Botteri Sparrow, 1.5; Buff-bellied Humming. 
bird, 1; Mexican Ground Dove, 1; White-fronted 
Dove, 1; Ladder-backed Woodpecker, 1; Mexican 
Antshrike, 1; Tropical Kingbird, 1; Social  Fly- 
catcher, 1; Beardless Flycatcher, 1; Brown Jay, 1; 
Yellow-green Vireo, 1; Lichtenstein Oriole, 1; Su- 
michrast Blackbird, 1; North American Cardinal, 1; 
Common Chachalaca, 0.5; Ruddy Ground Dove, 0.5; 
Striped Cuckoo, 0.5; Motmot, 0.5: 
Black-headed Trogon, 0.5; Veracruz Golden-fronted 
Woodpecker, 0.5; Derby Flycatcher, 0.5; Sulphur. 
bellied Flycatcher, 0.5; Vermilion Flycatcher, 0.5; 
Yellow-bellied Elania, 0.5;  Boat-tailed Grackle 
(Great-tailed), 0.5; Oriole, 0.5; Yellow 
Finch, 0.5; Large-billed Hawk, +; Audubon Cara- 
cara, +; Common Nighthawk, +; Canivet Emerald, 

Fork-tailed Flycatcher, Striped Flycatcher, +; 
White-tipped Jay, +; North American Mockingbird, 
-: Red-eyed Cowbird, +; Red-winged Blackbird, +; 
Fuertes Oriole, +; Eastern Meadowlark, +; Blue 
Tanager, +; Blue-black Grassquit, +. Total: 51 
species; 50 males (333 males per 100 acres). Visitors 
(average number of individuals per 100 acres): Black 
Vulture, 2; Collared Swift, 1; Turkey Vulture, +; 
Aplomado Falcon, +. Migrants (visiting tract in 
April): Marsh Hawk, Pigeon Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, 
Golden Plover, Upland Sandpiper, Scissor-tailed Fly- 
catcher, Empidonax flycatcher, Barn Swallow, Yel- 
low-throated Vireo, White-eyed Vireo, Yellow War- 
Magnolia Warbler, Parula Warbler, Yellow- 
breasted Chat, Orchard Oriole, Wagler Oriole, 
Painted Bunting, Varied Bunting, Grasshopper Spar- 
row, Savannah Sparrow. Remarks: The White-eyed 
Vireo was listed as a migrant simply because none 
was found in June; an attempt was made to get some 
idea of the effect of overpasturage by making a quick 
survey of a similar sized tract nearby (not open 
range like the census tract) where the grass was six 
to ten inches high and it was found that certain birds 
were more abundant in this latter area (2 pairs Fork- 
tailed Fliycatchers, 1 the Tropical 
Kingbird, 1 active nest of Social Flycatcher, 1 active 
nest of Derby Flycatcher, 1 active nest of Yellow- 
bellied Elania, 3 pairs Yellow Finch, 2 pairs Blue- 
black Grassquit, etc.); the Veracruz Golden-fronted 
Woodpecker was listed by the full name because it is 
so different from others of the group—it is more 
unlike the Golden-fronted Woodpecker of Texas than 
is the Red-bellied Woodpecker; Harry N. Darrow (in 
April) and Richard A. Herbert (in June) assisted 
in spotting birds on and about the census tract.—- 
L. Irsy Davis, Harlingen. Tex. 
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